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Editorials 


god  is  This  simple  statement  announces  a  most  re- 

PROPITIOUS  markable  truth  respecting  God,  that  truth 
which,  if  kept  in  mind,  and  especially  when 
sermons  are  being  preached  to  the  unsaved,  will  avoid  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  unfortunate  errors.  Too  often  Gk)d  is  presented  as 
one  who  needs  to  be  softened  by  the  sinner's  tears  or  who 
must  be  appealed  to  to  be  kind  and  forgiving,  whereas  Christ 
in  His  death  has  answered  every  holy  demand  God  could  have 
against  the  sinner.  Therefore,  by  that  death  Gk)d  is  rendered 
kindly  disposed.  First  of  all,  God  loves  each  unsaved  person 
with  an  infinite  love,  and  much  is  achieved  when  the  barriers 
which  unholy  men  impose  are  removed  leaving  God  to  the 
unhindered  experience  of  His  infinite  love.  This  is  propitia¬ 
tion.  When  it  is  said  that  God  is  propitious,  it  merely  says 
that  nothing  hinders  the  exercise  of  His  infinite  love.  That 
the  sinner  does  not  soften  God  by  tears  or  does  not  have  to 
coax  God  into  a  propitious  state  of  mind  is  most  evident.  We 
should  take  this  burden  off  the  unsaved.  Let  them  dare,  in 
simple  confidence,  to  come  to  One  who  loves  them  infinitely. 

Since  Christ  is  also  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  that  is, 
the  Christian's  sin,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  believer  who 
has  sinned  is  not  required  to  implore  God  with  prayers  of 
penitent  sorrow.  If  he  admits  his  sin  by  confession,  accord¬ 
ing  to  1  John  1 :9,  he  is  forgiven,  cleansed,  and  restored  into 
fellowship  with  God.  All  believers  need  to  be  reminded  of 
this  fact  and  of  the  failures  of  their  walk  apart  from  God, 
and  that  God  is  propitious. 

Evangelists  when  dealing  with  souls  sense  the  fact  that 
they  reach  the  place  where,  unless  God  does  something,  no 
saving  work  will  be  done.  At  this  point  too  often  some  hu¬ 
man  action  is  imposed.  Nothing  has  been  depended  upon 
more  than  the  publican's  prayer,  “God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
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sinner.”  That  this  prayer  is  wholly  outside  the  point  at  issue 
is  evident. 

In  the  first  place,  the  publican  was  a  Jew  in  covenant  re¬ 
lation  to  God  and  as  such  needed  restoration  to  covenant 
blessings.  Whether  any  comparison  is  to  be  drawn  at  this 
place  or  not,  it  will  suggest  the  restoration  of  a  Christian 
who  has  wandered  away  from  God.  The  publican  did  not 
ask  God  to  be  merciful.  The  translation  of  this  passage  is 
at  fault.  He  did  say,  “God  be  propitiated  to  me  the  sinner.” 
Having  left  some  sacrifice  as  he  entered  the  temple  he,  in 
Old  Testament  order,  was  justified  in  asking  God  to  be  pro¬ 
pitious.  However,  he  did  not  ask  God  for  mercy  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  text  translates  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  God 
could  have  saved  one  soul  as  an  act  of  sovereign  mercy.  He 
could  have  saved  all  souls  on  that  basis  and  the  death  of 
Christ  would  not  have  been  required.  Christ's  death  on  the 
cross  rendered  God  propitious  to  the  degree  of  infinity. 
Therefore,  when  men  coax  God  to  be  merciful,  they  are  ask¬ 
ing  Him  to  be  what  He  has  been  to  the  divine  limit  of  giving 
His  Son  to  die  for  sin.  To  ask  God  to  be  propitious  when 
Christ  has  rendered  Him  so,  is  unbelief  and  no  one  is  saved 
by  unbelief.  No  man  is  saved  by  asking  God  -to  do  anjrthing. 
He  is  rather  saved  when  he  believes  what  God  has  already 
done.  God  is  propitious. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
^  ^  ^ 

WANTED :  Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  caption 

A  DICTATOR  over  a  cartoon  republished  not  long  ago  by 
a  popular  magazine  told  the  truth  about  the 
world,  how  it  is  faring  at  present.  “The  post-war  war”  read 
the  title.  Certainly  dissatisfaction  seethes  everywhere — not 
alone  in  devastated  or  newly  freed  areas.  Even  liberating 
armies  have  lost  the  halo  of  glory  that  once  crowned  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  oppressed.  Visions  of  a  peaceful  era  after 
war  are  fading  out,  one  by  one.  The  Christmas  season  itself, 
now  fast  approaching,  will  likely  fail  to  halt  the  inrushing 
tide  of  disillusionment. 
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What  is  wanted  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos?  An  answer 
to  the  question  is  not  far  to  seek,  unwelcome  though  it  be. 
A  dictator!  Why  dictatorship?  Has  not  today’s  unrest  all 
been  caused  by  just  that  sort  of  government?  Assuredly  it 
has;  but  what  else  can  right  a  situation  where  selfishness, 
nationalism,  and  pressure  groups  are  in  the  saddle?  Only 
an  iron  hand,  one  hand  of  might. 

Bible  prophecy  has  much  to  say  of  ‘"one  world,”  the  uni¬ 
fied  earth  of  end  times  under  the  leadership  of  a  few  power¬ 
ful  figures.  The  dominant  leader  of  this  hour  will  be  one 
able  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  restoring  peace  to  a  troubled 
generation  eager  for  rest  at  any  cost.  What  makes  such  a 
future  grim  and  sinister,  however,  is  the  fact  that  he  will 
be  a  tool  of  Satan’s,  antichristian  in  outlook  though  so  gifted 
with  political  talent. 

The  global  situation  may  still  not  be  critical  enough  to 
call  forth  the  last  great  dictator,  but  no  instructed  Christian 
will  fail  to  see  the  trend  of  the  times.  All  is  hastening  on  to 
a  conclusive  debacle  prophesied  of  old  in  the  Scriptures. 
“Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation 
and  godliness,  looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat? 
Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness” 
(2  Pet.  3:11-13).  Thus  has  the  only  one  worthy  of  world 
dictatorship  pledged  himself  to  return  and  take  the  reins  of 
government  after  man  demonstrates  to  the  full  his  inability 
to  rule  himself.  “Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus”  (Rev.  22:20). 

^  ^ 

BUILDING  Millions  of  dollars  are  earmarked  for  construc- 
PROGRAMS  tion  of  new  churches  in  America.  More  mil¬ 
lions  are  needed  for  the  reconstruction  of  edi¬ 
fices  demolished  by  the  war  abroad.  Because  of  their  income 
during  the  past  few  years,  many  American  churches  were 
able  to  free  themselves  from  debt  at  last.  But  now  without 
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delay  these  same  congregations  want  to  place  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  bankers  again  by  planning  huge  expansion  pro. 
grams.  Where  is  the  wisdom  of  this  move?  Where  is  our 
chief  concern — at  home  or  abroad?  with  home  missions  or 
ourselves?  with  modest  equipment  or  something  brand  new? 
with  economy  or  magnificence? 

The  Enemy  of  the  church  is  a  character  who  transforms 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light  (2  Cor.  11:14).  Is  it  possible 
that  he  bias  suggested  some  of  the  uncalled-for  construction 
being  projected,  posing  as  a  heavenly  aide  and  counselor? 
What  sense  has  all  this  work,  if  it  causes  us  to  slight  the  un¬ 
precedented  .  and  worldwide  responsibility  of  the  Christian 
today?  Yea,  what  crime  against  the  glorious  Head  of  the 
Church  when  we  place  too  much  emphasis  on  our  local  in¬ 
terests!  The  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit  constantly  is  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  whole  generation  of  which  we  are  a  part,  though 
it  mean  surrender  of  much  that  is  dear  in  leaders  and  funds 
(Acts  13:2;  Phil.  4:16  ff.). 

‘  Dispensational  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  would 
enlighten,  many  about  their  building  program.  There  is  no 
need  in  the  present  age  to  pattern  houses  of  worship  after 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which  was  erected  according  to  divine 
specifications  for  God's  ancient  people  with  their  types  and 
symbols  of  present  reality  (Heb.  9).  The  one,  solitary  re¬ 
quirement  for  worship  today  is  adoration  “in  spirit  and  in 
truth”  (John  4).  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  there  is  He  in  the  midst  (Matt.  18:20) 
— He  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head  (8:20)  because  of 
persecution  (and  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord, 
John  16:20).  To  be  sure,  this  does  not  call  for  the  bare  sim¬ 
plicity  of  apostolic  times,  when  the  believers  gathered  only 
in  private  homes  for  worship.  But  it  does  argue  for  wise 
economy  rather  than  extravagance  and  nearsightedness.  The 
flesh  delights  in  outward  splendor,  but  the  adorning  we  need 
is  “the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corrup¬ 
tible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price”  (1  Pet.  3:4). 
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Where  expansion  is  truly  needed,  let  nobody  or  nothing 
stand  in  the  way  of  church  construction.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  congregations  to  subdivide 
into  smaller  units  instead  of  enlarging  their  premises,  mov¬ 
ing  into  newly  opened  areas  of  the  city  where  churches  have 
not  yet  been  built.  (If  this  plan  were  to  prove  impractical 
for  lack  of  pastors,  a  new  weakness  of  present-day  Chris¬ 
tianity  would  be  exposed.  And  the  sooner  it  is  exposed,  the 
quicker  it  can  be  remedied.)  “Divide  and  conquer”  new  ter¬ 
ritory  for  Christ. 


John  Henry  Bennetch 


SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

(Continued  from  the  JvXy-September  Number ^  19^5) 
THE  SAVIOR 

V.  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST 

2.  Sufferings  in  Death 

The  centrality  of  the  cross  has  been  acknowledged  by  all 
devout  minds  from  its  day  to  the  present  hour.  The  unre¬ 
generate  see  in  it  little  more  than  a  “stumblingblock” — ^which 
it  is  to  the  Jew — ,  and  “foolishness” — ^which  it  is  to  the  Gen¬ 
tile;  but  to  those  who  are  the  called,  both  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles,  it  is  “the  power  of  God” — since  by  it  God's  saving 
power  is  released — ,  and  “the  wisdom  of  God” — since  by  it 
the  greatest  problem  is  solved  which  ever  confronted  God, 
namely,  how  God  can  remain  just  and  yet  justify  the  un¬ 
godly  who  do  no  more  than  to  believe  in  Jesus  (1  Cor.  1:23, 
24;  Rom.  3:26;  4:5).  When  it  is  asserted  that  the  cross  is  to 
the  Gentile  foolishness,  it  is  not  implied  that  they  are  ridi¬ 
culing  it,  but  rather  it  is  indicated  that  the  interpretations 
they  give  to  Christ's  death  are  foolish  in-  that  those  inter¬ 
pretations  are  not  worthy  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  such  is 
every  interpretation  save  the  one  assigned  in  the  Word  of 
God,  which  is  that  of  a  blood-sacrifice  for  sin  offered  by  a 
substitute  who  dies  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners.  To  the 
Apostle  Paul,  the  cross  became  the  supreme  theme  of  his 
boasting.  He  said,  “But  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world”  (Gal.  6:14). 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  book  The  Atonement  and 
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the  Modem  Mind,  Dr.  James  Denney  asserts:  '‘It  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  most  Christians  that  if  the  Atonement,  quite  apart 
from  precise  definitions  of  it,  is  anything  to  the  mind,  it  is 
everything.  It  is  the  most  profound  of  all  truths,  and  the 
most  re-creative.  It  determines  more  than  anything  else  our 
conceptions  of  God,  of  man,  of  history,  and  even  of  nature; 
it  determines  them,  for  we  must  bring  them  all  in  some  way 
into  accord  with  it.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  all  thought,  the 
impulse  and  the  law  of  all  action,  the  key,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  all  suffering.  Whether  we  call  it  a  fact  or  a  truth,  a  power 
or  a  doctrine,  it  is  that  in  which  the  differentia  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  its  peculiar  and  exclusive  character,  is  specifically 
shown;  it  is  the  focus  of  revelation,  the  point  at  which  we 
see  deepest  into  the  truth  of  God,  and  come  most  completely 
under  its  power.  For  those  who  recognize  it  at  all  it  is 
Christianity  in  brief;  it  concentrates  in  itself,  as  in  a  germ 
of  infinite  potency,  all  that  the  wisdom,  power  and  love  of 
God  mean  in  relation  to  sinful  men.”  A  like  emphasis  was 
given  by  the  great  Calvinistic  theologian,  Francis  Turretin 
(1623-1687),  when  he  estimated  thus  the  importance  of  that 
death :  “The  chief  part  of  our  salvation,  the  anchor  of  Faith, 
the  refuge  of  Hope,  the  rule  of  Charity,  the  true  foundation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  richest  treasure  of  the 
Christian  Church.  So  long  as  this  doctrine  is  maintained  in 
its  integrity,  Christianity  itself  and  the  peace  and  blessedness 
of  all  who  believe  in  Christ  are  beyond  the  reach  of  danger; 
but  if  it  is  rejected,  or  in  any  way  impaired,  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Christian  faith  must  sink  into  decay  and  ruin.”  * 
Not  only  does  the  theme  of  Christ’s  sufferings  and  death  ex¬ 
ceed  all  others,  as  these  witnesses  testify,  and  not  only  is  it 
central  in  Biblical  truth,  but  it  is  eternal  as  to  both  its  past 
— Christ  a  slain  Lamb  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(Rev.  13 :8) — ,  and  eternal  as  to  its  future,  being  as  it  is  the 
theme  of  coming  glory,  “And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying. 
Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
thereof:* for  thu  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 

‘Quoted  by  R.  W.  Dale,  The  Atonement,  p.  3. 
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thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests: 
and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard 
the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne  and  the 
beasts  and  the  elders :  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thou-  * 
sand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands;  saying 
with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re¬ 
ceive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing**  (Rev.  5:9-12). 

In  approaching  the  theme  of  Christ*s  suffering  and  death, 
certain  truths  of  general  import  about  which  there  has  been 
much  misunderstanding,  should  be  considered. 

a.  The  contrast  between  the  crucifixion  and  the  cross 

There  is  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  cruci¬ 
fixion — ^the  greatest  of  all  crimes — ,  and  the  cross — contem¬ 
plated  as  the  sign  of  God*s  redeeming  grace:  that  which  Dr. 
Dale  describes  as  ''the  sublimest  moment  in  the  moral  his¬ 
tory  of  God.**  Could  a  greater  contrast  be  conceived?  It  is 
possible  to  think  of  the  death-sufferings  of  Christ  only  as  that 
which  originated  with  men  and  was  executed  by  men.  Such 
a  restricted  conception  may  result  in  strange  reasoning.  In 
his  treatise.  The  Meaning  and  Message  of  the  Cross,  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Mabie  cites  the  following  statement  illustrating  this 
impression,  "In  the  correspondence  column  of  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell  of  London  in  The  British  Weekly,  an  enquirer  re¬ 
cently  put  this  question:  'I  have  a  Bible  class,  some  of  the 
members  of  which  are  fine,  thoughtful  young  fellows.  We 
are  studying  the  life  of  Christ,  and  will  shortly  reach  the 
crucifixion.  How  can  I  make  clear  that  the  act  of  crucifying 
Christ  was  a  crime,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  hope  on 
which  the  Christian  builds?*  And  Mr.  Campbell,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  answer,  remarks:  'This  difficulty  occurs  far  more 
generally  than  I  should  have  thought.*  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
said  once  to  have  caricatured  the  Atonement  in  the  following 
terms:  'If  the  Jews  had  not  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to 
crucify  our  Lord,  what  would  have  become  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment?  The  immolators  were  preordained  like  the  victim; 
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and  the  holy  race  supplied  both.  Could  that  be  a  crime  which 
secured  for  all  mankind,  eternal  joy?’  A  leading  Unitarian 
minister  in  New  York  City,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  his  own 
church  a  few  years  since,  touching  this  subject,  used  these 
words:  ’What  does  atonement  mean  to  the  world?  It  means 
that  the  Eternal  Father  either  will  not,  or  cannot  receive 
back  to  His  heart  His  own  erring,  mistaken,  wandering  chil¬ 
dren,  unless  the  only  begotten.  Son  of  God  is  slaughtered,  and 
we,  as  the  old,  awful  hymn  has  it,  ’’are  plunged  beneath  this 
ocean  of  blood.”  ’  A  supposedly  evangelical  American  minis¬ 
ter  in  his  recoil  from  certain  misconceptions  of  evangelicalism 
•  against  which  he  was  protesting,  once  went  so  far  as  to 
say, — ^’Strictly  speaking,  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  human  salvation  .  .  .  He  was  not  a  suicide;  He  was 
murdered.  To  say  that  His  death  was  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  to  human  salvation  is  to  say  that  God’s  grace  had  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  murderers  in  order  that  it  might  find  a  way 
to  human  hearts.  I  am  not  willing  to  acknowledge  any  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Judas  Iscariot  for  the  forgiveness  of  my 
sins.’  ”  • 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  Satan-imposed  blindness 
of  the  unregenerate  respecting  the  gospel  (L  Cor.  4:3,  4), 
and  the  illumination  which  the  regenerate  receive,  center  at 
this  very  crucial  point  as  to  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  death. 
In  the  one  instance,  men  see  only  a  brutal  murder,  and  since 
the  victim  was  innocent — a  lovable,  admirable  character — , 
there  is  a  field  for  meditation  on  certain  lessons  which  may 
be  drawn  from  that  tragic  death.  By  so  much  and  with  sin¬ 
cerity  the  cross  is  made  foolishness.  In  the  other  instance, 
the  regenerate  by  illumination  granted  them  are  able  to  see 
in  the  cross  the  whole  scope  and  plan  of  redeeming  grace. 
It  is  declared — and  how  many  passages  might  be  cited! — 
that  Christ  was  “set  forth”  (which  is  evidently  a  reference 
to  His  position  as  a  victim  on  the  cross)  to  declare  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God,  that  “He  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus”  (Rom.  3:26). 
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Since  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  central  in  all  1 
revealed  truth  and  since  these  may  be  estimated  so  differ-  1 
ently — on  the  one  hand  as  the  major  crime,  and  on  the  other  1 
hand,  as  “the  supreme  moment  in  the  moral  history  of  God” — 
His  sufferings  and  death  demand  a  careful  and  prayerful  ^ 
consideration  above  all  the  facts  of  the  universe.  Probably 
no  writer  has  more  faithfully  set  up  this  great  contrast  with 
all  it  involves  than  Dr.  Henry.  C.  Mabie.  Though  somewhat  ! 
extended,  the  following  quotation  from  his  book.  The  Meaning 
and  Message  of  the  Cross,  is  a  contribution  needed  at  this 
point  in  the  discussion :  “In  this  study  I  start  then  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  tragedy  of  Christ’s  crucifixion  in  its  awful 
criminality,  and  the  cross  of  the  divine  reconciliation  in  its 
unique  moral  majesty,  are  in  character  wholly  distinct.  The 
crucifixion  on  the  human  side  was  incipient  in  the  sin  of  the 
race;  and  the  reconciliation  on  the  divine  side,  since  God  is 
what  He  is  in  His  long-suffering  holiness,  was  ever  eternally 
in  the  heart  of  God  waiting  to  be  enacted.  It  is  true  that  in 
those  last  hours  upon  the  cross,  the  deep,  spiritual  work  of 
the  reconciliation  was  being  consummated  simultaneously 
with  the  crime  which  Christ’s  crucifiers  were  perpetrating 
upon  Him;  in  spirit,  however,  and  in  moral  character,  the 
two  enactments  were  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
each  other.  ...  A  concrete  picture  drawn  from  the  New 
Testament  account  of  the  crucifixion  may  make  clearer  the 
distinction  treated  in  this  chapter.  In  observing  the  record 
of  the  execution  of  Jesus,  a  careful  reader  will  notice  the 
varied  mental  attitudes  of  the  several  t3rpes  of  people  who 
stood  before  the  cross.  There  are  at  least  five  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple  whose  attitudes  were  fundamentally  the  same;  the  com¬ 
mon  crowd,  that  ‘passed  by  wagging  their  heads’ ;  the  Jewish 
rulers  who  had  connived  at  the  crucifixion ;  the  railing  male¬ 
factor  who  rejected  Christ;  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  knew, 
no  king  but  Caesar ;  and  the  half-superstitious  beholders,  who 
in  the  cry  of  ‘Eli,  Eli,’  supposed  Jesus  to  be  calling  for  Eliw. 
Each  of  these  five  classes  appealed  alike  to  Christ  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  He  was  really  the  Messiah,  by  coming  down  from 
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the  cross  and  saving  His  life.  The  crowd  said,  *Ha,  Thou 
that  destroyest  the  temple  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save 
thyself  and  come  down  from  the  cross^  (Mark  15:29).  The 
rulers  said,  ‘He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save;  let  the 
Christ,  the  King  of  Israel,  now  come  down  from  the  cross, 
that  we  may  see  and  believe*  (Luke  23:39).  The  malefactor 
said,  ‘Art  not  thou  the  Christ?  Save  thyself  and  us*  (Mark 
15:31,  32).  The  soldiers  said,  ‘If  thou  art  the  king  of  the 
Jews,  save  thyself  (Luke  23:37).  The  superstitious  said, 

I  ‘Let  be;  let  us  see  whether  Elijah  cometh  to  take  him  down* 

I  (Mark  15:36).  Each  of  these,  observe,  in  effect  said  to  Jesus, 
Save  Thyself.  These  all  saw  chiefly  the  tragedy  of  the  cru¬ 
cifixion,  they  supposed  the  cross  in  that  sense  to  be  finality  in 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Unless  Jesus  should  use  His  miraculous 
power  to  take  Himself  off  the  scaffold, — supernaturally  keep 
Himself  alive, — ^they  would  have  no  faith  in  Him;  the  dem¬ 
onstration  to  their  minds  would  be  complete  that  He  was  not 
what  He  claimed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah  of  Israel, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Now,  over  against  these  five 
classes,  there  is  a  single  shining  exception,  of  one  whose  posi¬ 
tion  radically  differed  from  that  of  these  types  just  noted,  and 
he  expresses  himself  differently :  The  dying  penitent  was  the 
first  and  only  one  among  all  that  spoke  out  at  the  execution 
of  Jesus,  who  did  not  say.  Save  Thyself.  He  did  cry.  Save 
me.  And  he  said  ‘Jesus*;  that  is,  he  used  the  saving  name, 
with  discernment  of  who  and  what  He  really  was.  He  and 
he  alone  saw  there  was  something  deeper  transpiring  than 
the  cruciflers  recognized;  that  Jesus  really  was  allowing  the 
sanctuary  of  His  body  to  be  taken  down,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  rebuilt.  He  discerned  that  if  Jesus  would  save 
others  from  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  case.  He  could  not 
‘save  Himself*;  He  must  endure  what  sin  would  impose  on 
Saviourhood;  he  saw  that  Jesus  really  was  ‘the  King  of  Is¬ 
rael,*  ‘the  chosen  of  God,*  ‘the  good  shepherd*  lajring  down 
His  life  for  the  sheep,  so  laying  it  down  that  He  ‘might  take 
it  again.*  This  penitent  was  the  first  and  only  one  at  the 
crucifixion  that  saw  a  whole  new  kingdom  lying  beyond  the 
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impending  death  of  Jesus,  of  which  he  might  become  a  meih- 
ber.  That  kingdom,  however,  was  to  be  built  upon  the  divine 
side  of  what  was  going  on.  He  saw  at  least  in  principle  the 
coming  resurrection,  and  the  glorious  possibilities  involved 
in,  it.  .  .  .  Doubtless  he  was  spiritually,  preternaturally  endued 
with  the  insight  of  one  on  the  borderland  of  the  celestial 
world;  and  thus  saw  both  sides  of  the  crucifixion  event,  the 
basely  human  and  the  nobly  divine.  But  he  especially  saw 
with  great  vividness  the  reality  of  the  reconciliation,  saw  it 
from  the  heaven-side,  as  God  sees  it — as  we  all  should  learn 
to  see  it; — and  he  exclaimed  in  that  model  prayer,  marked 
with  its  peculiar  illumination,  ‘Jesus,  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom’  (Luke  23:42); — a  kingdom 
conditioned  on  what  was  now  being  borne  by  Christ.  This 
man  and  this  one  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  all  that  stood 
about  the  Christ  on  Calvary,  apprehended  the  reconciliation, 
God’s  act, — an  act  as  both  deliberate  and  permissive, — ^the 
reconciliation  as  distinguished  from  man’s  criminality  in  the 
crucifixion.  There  was  probably  not  a  disciple  that  stood 
there,  not  one  of  the  women,  not  even  the  Saviour’s  own 
mother  Mary,  that  would  not,  if  possible,  in  their  sheer  in¬ 
ability  to  perceive  what  God  was  achieving,  have  prevented 
the  completion  of  Christ’s  purpose  on  the  cross.  As  yet, 
none  of  these  disciples  understood  as  they  did  afterwards  in 
the  light  of  Pentecost — ^the  cross  of  the  redemption.  This 
dying  man  so  unfortunately  stigmatized  in  the  common  epi¬ 
thet,  as  ‘the  dying  thief,’  is  really  the  ideal  penitent.  He,  and 
he  only,  had  the  Vision  of  the  cross  of  reconciliation.  He  .^l 
alone  looked  beyond  the  tragic  horrors  of  the  crucifying  deed.. 
‘He  was  absorbed  with' the  larger  reality,  that  Christ,  despite 
man’s  treatment  of  Him,  was  really  bearing  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,,  preparatory  to  a  spiritual  kingdom  which  lay  be¬ 
yond  the  climacteric  of  His  dying  hour.  The  penitent  sought 
membership  in  that  kingdom,  a  privilege  of  grace  instantly 
assured  by  the  reply  of  Jesus,  ‘Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  today 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise’  (Luke  23:43).”  • 
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As  before  intimated,  the  unenlightened,  unregenerate  peo¬ 
ple  can  discern  nothing  in  Christ’s  death  beyond  the  human 
tragedy  that  it  was,  and  in  vain  do  they  with  sincerity  at¬ 
tempt  to  invest  it  with  some  spiritual  significance.  It  is 
dramatized,  crucifixes  are  multiplied,  pictures  are  painted, 
preachers  and  poets  dwell  upon  'the  physical  aspects  of  that 
death  and,  too  often,  discover  nothing  beyond  the  bodily  an¬ 
guish  which  was  His.  However,  none  has  wrought  more  con¬ 
fusion  than  has  the  Church  of  Rome  by  its  asserted  transub- 
stantiation  and  the  approach  to  idolatry  which  her  use  of  im¬ 
ages  provides.  Rome  is  the  supreme  example  of  a  religion 
based  on  the  crime  of  the  crucifixion,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
is  void  of  any  conception  of.  the  glory  of  the  cross.  There  was 
a  tragedy  in  the  crucifixion  which  none  should  minimize;  but 
it  is  not  the  ground  of  redemption.  God  is  not  basing  His  im¬ 
measurable  love-gift  on  the  supreme  crime  of  all  crimes.  He 
bases  it  upon  the  sublime  truth  that  He  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son  to  be  His  own,  provided 
sacrificial  Lamb.  Christ  was  God’s  Lamb — not  Pilate’s.  God 
provided  the  redeeming  blood — not  Caiaphas. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  there  is  no  point  in  human  history 
where  the  divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibility,  or 
free  will,  come  into  more  vivid  juxtaposition  than  they  do  in 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  On  the  divine  side,  Christ’s  death 
was  predetermined  in  such  a  way  that  God  assumes  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  .for  it,  nor  could  He  share  its  achievement  with 
another.  It  was  His  purpose  from  all  eternity.  It  was  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  God-wrought  types.  All  its  details  were  pre¬ 
dicted  by  Spirit-empowered  prophets.  In  Psalm  22  there  is 
recorded  the  cry  of  suffering:  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?  why  art  thou  so  far  from  helping  me, 
and  from  the  words  of  my  roaring?”  (vs.  1)  ;  the  precise 
words  the  tormentors  would  utter :  *  “He  trusted  on  the  Lord 
that  he  would  deliver  him :  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  him”  (vs.  8) ;  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
responsibility:  “And  thou  hast  brought  me  into  the  dust  of 
death”  (vs.  15);  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet:  “They 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet”  (vs.  16) ;  and  the  parting  of 
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the  garments  and  casting  lots  for  His  vesture :  “They  part  my 
garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture"  (vs. 
18).  To  the  same  end,  there  is  in  Isaiah,  chapter  53,  the  reci¬ 
tal  of  the  truth  that  it  was  Jehovah  who  bruised  Him,  who 
put  Him  to  grief,  who  made  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin  (vs. 
10).  Likewise,  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  reflected  in  the  more 
than  forty  times  the  word  fulfilled  occurs  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  in  reference  to  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  God 
in  the  death  of  His  Son.  On  the  human  side,  men  were  doing 
and  saying  precisely  what  was  predicted  of  them,  yet  in  such 
a  way  as  that  the  responsibility  fell  alone  upon  them.  Christ 
was  rejected  by  the  Jews,  betrayed  by  Judas,  condemned  by 
Herod,  and  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate.  Beyond  all  this  hu¬ 
man  action  it  is  declared  that  it  was  God  who  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  (2  Cor.  5 :19) .  It  is  written 
that  Christ  was  made  sin  (by  the  Father — certainly  not  by 
Judas  Iscariot),  that  lost  souls  might  be  made  (by  the  Father 
—certainly  not  by  Pontius  Pilate)  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  Him  (2  Cor.  5:21).  Two  immeasurable  facts — as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  each  other  as  the  east  is  from  the  west — ^were 
spoken  by  Peter  in  his  Pentecostal  sermon,  “Him,  being  de¬ 
livered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God, 
ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain" 
(Acts  2:23).  In  precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  there 
is  no  gratitude  due  Judas,  Herod,  or  Pontius  Pilate,  there  is 
no  doctrine  based  on  what  they  did.  The  transforming  power 
of  Christ’s  death  is  not  in  the  human  tragedy;  it  is  in  the  di¬ 
vine  reconciliation.  The  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are 
counterparts  of  one  divine  undertaking.  None  will  predicate 
of  man  that  he  had  any  part  in  the  resurrection;  yet  the 
divine  accomplishment  in  the  cross  is  as  void  of  human  co¬ 
operation  as  is  the  resurrection. 

b.  Who  put  Christ  to  death? 

Closely  related  to  the  contrast  between  the  divine  and 
human  sides  as  to  Christ’s  death,  is  the  question  as  to  who 
put  Christ  to  death.  As  already  indicated,  the  Scriptures  as¬ 
sign  both  a  human  and  a  divine  responsibility  for  Christ’s 
death — ^not  a  co-operation  or  partnership,  for  each  is  treated, 
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in  its  own  sphere,  as  wholly  answerable.  In  all,  eight  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups  are  held  accountable.  Four  of  these  are 
named  in  Acts  4:27,  28;  “For  of  a  truth  against  thy  holy 
child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy 
counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.”  Here,  again,  the  Holy 
Spirit-  safeguards  the  all-important  truth  that  these  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  were  doing  precisely  what  the  hand  and 
counsel  of  Jehovah  determined.  The  fifth  responsible  indi¬ 
vidual  is  Satan — though  he  may  have  been  aided  by  un¬ 
counted  cohorts  of  evil  spirits.  In  the  great  protevangelium 
of  Genesis  3 :16,  it  is  stated  that  not  only  would  Christ  bruise 
the  serpent’s  head,  but  that  the  serpent  would  bruise  His  heel. 
Thus  it  is  implied  that  Satan  did  what  he  could  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  power — directly,  or  indirectly,  through  human 
agents — against  the  Savior.  There  is  much  Scripture  which 
reveals  that  a  mighty  conflict  was  waged  between  Christ 
and  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  is  written;  “Now  is  the 
judgment  of  this  world:  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world 
be  cast  out”  (John  12:31);  “Hereafter  I  will  not  talk  much 
with  you :  for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  noth¬ 
ing  in  me”  (John  14:30);  “Of  judgment,  because  the  prince 
of  this  world  is  judged”  (John  16:11);  “Blotting  out  the 
handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was 
contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his 
cross;  and  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  mad^ 
a  shew  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it”  (Col. 
2:14,  15).  What  transpired  between  the  Son  of  God  and 
Satan  at  the  cross  is  related  to  heavenly  spheres  and  cannot 
be  comprehended  by  men. 

The  remaining  three  who  are  said  to  be  accountable  for 
Christ’s  death  are  the  Father^  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  action  of  the  Father  is  presented  in  types,  in  prophecies, 
and  in  direct  declarations.  It  is  written;  “God  will  provide 
himself  a  lamb”  (Gen.  22:8);  “Thou  has  brought  me  into 
the  dust  of  death”  (Ps.  22:15) ;  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?”  (Ps.  22:1);  “Reproach  hath  broken  my 
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heart”  (Ps.  69:20);  “Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him; 
he  hath  put  him  to  grief:  when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin”  (Isa.  53:10);  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God” 
(John  1 :29) ;  “Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  coun¬ 
sel  and  foreknowledge  of  God”  (Acts  2:23) ;  “For  to  do  what¬ 
soever  thy  hand  and  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done” 
(Acts  4:28);  “He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son”  (Rom.  8: 
32) ;  and  “God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son”  (John  3:16). 

The  action  of  the  Son  is  typified  in  the  non-resistance  of 
Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah;  also  in  prophecy  by  the  words  “But 
thou  art  holy”  (Ps.  22:3),  and  “Yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth” 
(Isa.  53 :7) ;  and  in  direct  statement:  “No  man  taketh  it  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  commandment 
have  I  received  of  my  Father^’  (John  10:18);  “And  when 
Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  said.  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit;  and  having  said  thus,  he  gave 
up  the  ghost”  (Luke  23:46);  “Christ  also  loved  the  church, 
and  gave  himself  for  it”  (Eph.  5:25);  “Who  loved  me,  and 
gave  himself  for  me”  (Gal.  2:20) ;  “Who  gave  himself  for  us, 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works”  (Tit.  2 :14) ; 
“Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many”  (Matt. 
10:28) ;  “Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  us:  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren”  (1  John  3:16).  The  willingness  of  the  Son 
in  the  Father’s  hand  is  the  answer  to  the  contention  that  it 
is  immoral  for  God  to  oifer  His  Son.  Such  an  act  on  the  part 
of  God,  it  is  freely  admitted,  might  be  the  most  terrible  crime 
or  the  most  glorious  consummation  of  divine  grace.  All  de¬ 
pends  on  the  one  issue  as  to  whether  the  sacrifice  is  imposed 
upon  the  Son  against  His  will  or  whether  He  is  in  agreement 
and  co-operation  with  His  Father.  That  He  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  is  assured  in  the  above  Scriptures,  which  indicated  that 
He  offered  Himself,  and  in  every  passage  in  which  He  is  seen 
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to  be  subject  to  His  Father’s  will,  notably,  “Then  said  I,  Lo, 
I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,)  to  do 
thy  will,  0  God”  (Heb.  10:7). 

The  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ  is  revealed  in  one  passage  in  particular:  “How 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eter¬ 
nal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?”  (Heb. 
9:14). 

c.  What  Christ  suffered  at  the  hands  of  men  and  what 
He  suffered  at  the  hand  of  His  Father 

Yet  still  more  closely  related  to  the  major  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  crucifixion  as  a  crime  and  the  cross  as  the  su¬ 
preme  manifestation  of  divine  compassion,  is  the  difference 
to  be  seen  between  that  which  Christ  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  men  and  that  which  He  suffered  at  the  hand  of  His  Father. 
Human  hands  might  inflict  physical  suffering  and  death  as 
any  victim  would  die,  but  only  the  hand  of  God  could  make 
Christ  a  sin-offering,  or  could  lay  on  Him  the  iniquity  of 
others  (2  Cor.  5:21;  Isa.  53  ;6).  No  more  impossible  notion 
has  been  formed  into  verse  than  the  line  of  a  hymn  which 
reads,  “I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus,  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God.” 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  lay  his  sins  on  Jesus, 
or  to  lay  anyone’s  sins  on  Jesus.  Had  Pontius  Pilate  been 
moved  with  superhuman  compassion  for  lost  souls  and  had 
he  crucified  the  Savior  with  that  in  view,  he  could  have  done 
no  more  than  to  crucify  Him.  God  alone  might  provide  a 
sin-bearer  and  God  alone  could  impute  sin  to  the  One  He 
provided. 

d.  The  value  of  Christ's  sufferings  to  the  Father 

Yet  another  vital  distinction — essential,  indeed,  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ — is  that  which  may  be  seen  when  the  value  of  Christ’s 
sufferings  and  death,  as  pertaining  to  the  Father,  is  com¬ 
pared  with  that  value  as  it  pertains  to  those  who  are  saved 
by  it.  An  exact  computation  of  those  values  is  not  possible 
by  any  human  being.  That  the  one  who  is  saved  will  not 
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perish,  but  is  in  present  possession  of  eternal  life,  that  he 
is  united  to  Christ  to  share  His  peace  and  glory,  and  that  he 
shall,  when  he  sees  his  Savior,  be  like  Him,  could  never  be 
accurately  appraised  by  men.  Over  against  this  is  the  truth 
that,  regardless  of  His  infinite  love  which  would  bless  the 
creatures  of  His  hand,  the  moral  restraint  on  God  .which  sin 
imposes  could  not  be  removed  even  by  a  sovereign  decree; 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  light  of  His  holy  character  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  the  price  of  redemption  should  be  required 
at  the  hand  of  the  offender  or  at  the  hand  of  a  substitute 
who  would  die  in  the  offender’s  place.  By  the  death  of  Christ 
for  sinners,  the  moral  restraint  is  removed  and  the  love  of 
God  is  free  to  act  in  behalf  of  those  who  will  receive  His  grace 
and  blessing.  No  measurement  may  be  placed  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  freedom  which  the  cross  has  secured  for  God. 
It  is  revealed,  however,  that,  when  thus  untrammelled,  God, 
in  the  satisfaction  of  His  love,  accomplishes  the  greatest  thing 
that  God  can  do,  which  is,  so  to  transform  the  sinner  who 
trusts  Him  that  the  sinner  will  appear  in  eternal  glory  con¬ 
formed  to  the  image  of  Christ.  There  is  nothing  conceiva¬ 
ble  that  would  be  a  greater  achievement  than  this;  but  it  is 
wrought,  primarily,  to  satisfy  the  love  of  God  for  the  sinner. 
Those  who  trust  Him  will  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  However,  all  this  was  made  possible  because  of  the  fact 
that  God  so  loved  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.  What 
the  freedom  to  exercise  such  love,  which  is  secured  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  means  to  God  is  as  incomprehensible  as  the 
divine  love  itself. 

To  the  same  end,  it  may  be  added  that,  as  the  salvation 
of  a  soul  demonstrates  the  exceeding  grace  of  God,  which 
grace  could  not  be  exhibited  by  any  other  means,  the  death 
of  Christ  has  secured  and  made  possible  that  exalted  expe¬ 
rience  on  God’s  part  of  the  exercise  of  His  superabounding 
grace.  Again,  all  human  estimations  are  incapable  of  any 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  value  to  God  of  Christ’s  death. 

e.  The  wisdom,  power,  and  sacHfice  of  God 

A  reasonable  approach  to  the  contemplation  of  the  suf- 
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ferings  and  death  of  Christ  requires  that  due  thought  be 
given  to  the  wisdom,  power,  and  sacrifice  which  God  has 
exercised  in  devising  and  achieving  the  plan  by  which  the 
lost  may  be  saved.  As  before  observed,  the  cross  is  to  the 
Jew  a  stumblingblock  and  to  the  Gentile  foolishness,  but  to 
those  who  are  called — whether  Jew  or  Gentile — Christ  is  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  1:23,  24).  Thus 
it  is  asserted  that  God’s  power  is  set  free  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  lost,  and  His  wisdom  is  demonstrated  in  the  plan  of 
salvation — all  through  the  cross  of  Christ.  As  to  His  power, 
it  is  noticeable  that,  according  to  Psalm  8:3 — ^“When  I  con¬ 
sider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,”  creation  is  said 
to  be  but  the  finger-play  of  God;  but,  when  He  would  save 
the  lost,  according  to  Isaiah  63:1 — “to  whom  is  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  revealed?” — ^the  great  right  arm  of  Jehovah,  the 
symbol  of  all  His  strength,  is  made  bare  and  called  into  ac¬ 
tion.  As  to  His  wisdom,  it  is  disclosed  that,  by  the  death  of 
His  Son,  He  has  solved  His  greatest  problem,  namely,  as  to 
how  He  might  be  just  and  yet  justify  the  ungodly  (Rom. 
3:26;  4:5).  As  to  His  sacrifice,  no  greater  immolation  could 
be  designed  than  is  indicated  by  the  words,  “He  that  spared 
not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all”  (Rom. 
8:32).  It  would  be  folly  indeed  for  men  to  suppose  that  it  is 
within  their  capacity  to  comprehend  the  power  of  God,  the 
wisdom  of  God,  or  th6  sacrifice  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
salvation  of  a  soul. 

f.  The  unified  action  of  the  Three  Persons 

Still  another  introductory  word  concerns  the  unified  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  in  saving  the  lost. 
The  three  Persons  are  seen  in  achieving  the  creation  of  the 
universe.  To  each  this  vast  work  is  accredited  separately  and 
with  the  implication  that  each  acted  alone,  and  when  so  act¬ 
ing  was  wholly  sufficient  and  responsible.  In  the  greater 
work  of  redemption — specifically  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ — ,  it  is  the  Son  who  suffers  and  dies,  but  the  Father 
gives  the  Son  and  the  Son  is  offered  by  the  Eternal  Spirit. 
Here  is  revealed  the  deepest  unified  action  and  co-operation. 
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The  Son  cries,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?”  (Ps.  22:1;  Matt.  27:46);  yet  it  is  affirmed  that  it  was 
the  very  God  to  whom  He  cried  that  was,  at  this  precise 
moment,  “in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself”  (2 
Cor.  6:19).  To  finite  minds  all  this  is  paradoxical;  yet  it 
serves  to  emphasize  anew  the  deeper  truth  that,  though  there 
be  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  there  is  but  one  essence. 
Neither  the  Father  nor  the  Spirit  became  incarnate.  The 
action  of  the  Son  was  always  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Father  and  never  more  so  than  in  His  death  (Phil.  2:8).  All 
the  Son  wrought  was  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and  never 
more  perfectly  than  in  His  death.  Objectively,  not  only  did 
the  Father  give  the  Son  (John  3:16),  but  He  sent  the  Son 
(John  3:17),  He  loved  the  Son  (John  3:35),  He  is  glorified 
in  the  Son  (John  14:13),  and  He  glorified  the  Son  (Acts  3: 
13) ;  yet  wholly  consonant  is  this  truth  with  a  deeper  reality, 
namely,  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  (John  10:30; 
14:9-11;  17:21).  Thus  in  the  larger  revelation,  which  men 
may  not  comprehend,  the  triune  God  is  the  Savior  of  the 
world.  Neglect  of  this  aspect  of  truth  has  always  resulted 
in  notions  respecting  God  which  are  injurious.  When  spe¬ 
cific  attributes  are  assigned  to  one  Person  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others,  a  theology  arises  which  conceives  of  the  Father 
as  the  arbiter  of  justice,  the  defender  of  holiness,  while  the 
Son  is  the  manifester  of  that  divine  love  which  would  res¬ 
cue  the  sinner  from  the  judgments  which  the  Father  requires. 
The  Son  does  not  save  from  the  Father;  He  saves  from 
righteous  judgment  against  sin,  and  of  the  Savior  it  is  said 
that  into  His  hands  all  judgment  has  been  committed  (John 
5:27;  Acts  10:42;  17:31).  The  Father  is  not  the  condemner 
of  the  world.  He  it  was  who  sent  His  Son  into  the  world, 
that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved  (John  3:17). 
It  still  remains  true  that  the  Father  gave  the  Son,  the  Son 
died,  and  the  Spirit  applies  the  value  of  that  death  to  those 
who  believe. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  19^6) 


ESCHATOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  IX. 


ISRAEL’S  RESTORATION 
By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 


Author’s  Note:  In  the  previous  article  on  Israel’s  Blindness,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  were  three  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
“all  Israel,”  in  Romans  11:26:  (1)  all  believers;  (2)  Jews  as  a 

people;  (3)  Jews  as  a  whole  or  as  a  nation.  It  was  further  shown 
that  Romans  11:25  taught  a  future  restoration  for  Israel  after  the 
fullness  of  the  Gentiles  is  concluded  and  that  this  restoration  had  two 
phases:  (a)  immediate  lifting  of  their  blindness,  (b)  restoration  as  a 
nation  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  implications  of  Romans 
11 :26  were  reserved  for  the  present  article. 


The  confusion  in  the  minds  of  expositors  of  Scripture 
concerning  the  meaning  of  Romans  11:26  is  one  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  facts  of  Biblical  interpretation.  Not  only  various  schools 
of  thought  disagree,  but  the  passage  is  a  problem  to  all.  An 
important  clue  to  its  interpretation  is  found  in  its  preceding 
context.  The  entire  chapter  of  Romans  eleven  deals  with  the 
question,  “Did  God  cast  off  his  people?”  (Rom.  11:1).  The 
answer  given  to  this  leading  question  is  that  “God  did  not 
cast  off  his  people  which  he  foreknew”  (Rom.  11:2).  The 
argument  proceeds  to  point  out  that  thek*e  has  always  been 
a  remnant  of  Israel  who  believed  both  under  the  law  and 
under  grace.  The  fact  that  this  group  were  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  nation  of  Israel  is  explained  as  the  occasion 
for  the  present  grace  extended  to  Gentiles :  “I  say  then.  Did 
they  stumble  that  they  might  fall?  God  forbid:  but  by  their 
fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gentiles,  to  provoke  them  to 
jealousy”  (Rom.  11:11).  The  argument  then  turns  on  the 
point  that  if  the  unbelief  and  “fall”  of  Israel  as  a  nation  was 
the  occasion  of  blessing  on  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  will 
be  the  blessing  on  both  Gentiles  and  Israel  when  Israel  comes 
into  its  fullness  of  blessing :  “Now  if  their  fall  is  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  their  loss  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles;  how 
much  more  their  fulness?”  (Rom.  11:12).  These  facts  com¬ 
bine  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  Gentiles  not  to  be  high-minded 
and  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  Israel  that,  a  future  time 
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of  blessing  is  in  store.  *  The  contrast  throughout  the  passage 
is  not  between  the  believer  and  unbeliever,  but  between  Gen¬ 
tiles  as  such  and  Israel  as  a  nation.  In  Romans  11:25,  the 
issue  is  brought  to  a  head  with  the  revelation  that  Israel’s 
present  blindness  and  unbelief  will  be  concluded  at  the  same 
time  that  the  present  Gentile  opportunity  is  ended.  Then 
follows  the  event  described  as  “all  Israel”  being  delivered. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  passage  under  consideration 
can  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  questions:  (1)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  “all  Israel”?  (2)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  de¬ 
liverance?  (3)  When  will  the  deliverance  occur?  (4)  What 
are  the  concomitant  events?  Any  answer  to  these  questions 
involves  both  premises  based  on  interpretation  of  the  entire 
Scriptures  and  exegesis  of  the  passage  itself.  The  history 
of  its  interpretation  has  revealed  a  tendency  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  largely  on  the  basis  of  other 
Scriptures.  Hence,  most  amfllennialists  have  denied  that  the 
reference  is  to  Israel  in  the  flesh  and  have  given  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  passage.  Premillennialists  have  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  more  literal  exegesis.  The  issue  is  determined 
by  the  meaning  of  key  words. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MEANING  OP  “ALL  ISRAEL”? 

It  is  apparent  that  the  construction  placed  upon  the  word 
Israel  practically  determines  the  exegesis  of  the  entire  pas¬ 
sage.  The  question  is  answered  by  at  least  three  important 
considerations:  (1)  What  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
context?  (2)  What  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  as  a  whole?  (3)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  question 
to  doctrine  in  general? 

A  study  of  the  context  bears  out  the  fact  that  the  word 
Israel  as  used  in  this  passage  is  in  contrast  to  Gentile.  This 
is  clear  in  Romans  11:1,  where  Paul  identifies  himself  as  an 
Israelite  because  of  his  connection  with  the  tribe  of  Benja¬ 
min — a  racial  and  national  relation  rather  than  spiritual.  The 
contrast  is  made  further  in  Romans  11 :11  ff.  The  .use  of 
“ye,”  i.e.,  the  Gentiles,  is  opposed  to  “they,”  i.e.,  the  Jews. 
In  other  words,  the  entire  chapter  carefully  preserves  the 
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distinction  between  two  classes — Jews  and  Gentiles.  Further^ 
the  Gentiles  are  in  most  cases  those  who  have  believed  in 
Christ  and  members  of  the  church.  The  contrast  is  not, 
therefore,  between  believing  Israel  and  unbelieving  Gen¬ 
tiles,  but  rather  the  two  groups  are  treated  racially.  There 
is  no  ground  whatever  in  this  passage  for  the  idea  that  Israel 
is  a  reference  to  all  believers  as  such — the  interpretation  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Origen,  furthered  by  Calvin,  and  embraced  by 
most  amillennialists.  This  interpretation  would  nullify  the 
very  theme  of  the  chapter. 

The  immediate  context  also  brings  out  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Israel' and  Gentiles.  In  Romans  11:25,  both  terms 
occur  in  contrast.  As  far  as  the  general  context  and  the 
immediate  context  is  concerned,  there  is  no  ground  for  spir¬ 
itualizing  the  word  Israel,  Even  A.  T.  Robertson,  who  is  not 
a  premillennialist,  rather  reluctantly  admits  that  the  context 
would  indicate  that  the  Jewish  people  are  indicated.*  Charles 
Hodge,  who  is  also  not  a  premillennialist,  states  flatly,  “Israel, 
here,  from  the  context,  must  mean  the  Jewish  people,  and 
all  Israel,  the  whole  nation.  The  Jews,  as  a  people,  are  now 
rejected;  as  a  people,  they  are  to  be  restored.”*  The  amil- 
lenial  view  that  Israel  refers  to  all  believers  must  be  held  in 
spite  of  the  context.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Oswald  T. 
Allis,  who  more  than  any  other  recent  amillennial  writer  has 
attempted  formally  to  refute  premillennialism,  passes  by 
Romans  11:26  with  only  a  footnote  reference*  in  which  he 
tries  to  sustain  his  thesis  that  Romans  eleven  says  nothing 
of  Israel’s  restoration.*  In  brief,  his  argument  is  that  if 
Paul  believed  in  Israel’s  restoration  he  would  have  mentioned 
restoration  to  the  land.  In  other  words,  because  Paul  does 
not  include  all  the  elements  of  Israel’s  restoration,  he  cannot 
be  speaking  on  the  subject  at  all.  If  words  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  ordinary  meaning,  Paul  is  speaking  of  Israel’s  spirit- 

^fFord  Pictures  in  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  IV,  p.  398. 

'Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Son,  1909),  p.  589. 

'Prophecy  and  the  Church  (Philadelphia:  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Publishing  Company,  1945),  p.  305. 

'Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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ual  and  national  restoration  throughout  the  chapter.  The 
fact  is  that  Romans  11 :26  is  an  embarrassing  passage  to  the 
amillennial  school  of  interpretation  and^  as  they  have  no 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  it,  they  are  prone  to  give  none. 

The  predicament  of  the  amillennialist  in  interpreting  Rom¬ 
ans  11 :26  is  further  disclosed  by  examination  of  their  theory 
that  Israel  as  a  term  is  constantly  used  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  a  synonym  of  the  church  composed  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Their  prejudice  is  expressed  well  by  Dr.  Allis 
when  he  states  that  when  the  Brethren  Movement  “insisted 
that  Israel  must  mean  Israel,  and  that  the  kingdom  promises 
in  the  Old  Testament  concern  Israel  and  are  to  be  fulfilled 
to  Israel  literally”  that  they  were  “carrying  to  an  almost  un¬ 
precedented  extreme  that  literalism  which  is  characteristic 
of  Millenarianism.”*  Yet  Allis  himself  admits  that  pre- 
millennialism  “was  extensively  held  in  the  Early  Church,”* 
and  that  it  was  superseded  only  when  Augustine  advanced 
the  idea  that  the  millennium  was  “to  be  interpreted  spiritu¬ 
ally  as  fulfilled  in  the  Christian  Church.”’  As  a  matter  of 
fact  even  a  casual  study  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers 
reveals  that  millenarianism  was  not  only  “extensively  held” 
but  was  in  fact  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  early  Chris¬ 
tian  eschatology.  Dr.  Wilbur  Smith  in  his  review  of  Dr. 
Allis’  book  quotes  Schaff  to  this  effect:  “The  most  striking 
point  in  the  eschatology  of  the  ante-Nicene  age  is  the  promi¬ 
nent  chiliasm,  or  millenarianism,  that  is  the  belief  of  a  visi¬ 
ble  reign  of  Christ  in  glory  on  earth  with  the  risen  saints 
for  a  thousand  years,  before  the  general  resurrection  and 
judgment.  It  was  indeed  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church  em¬ 
bodied  in  any  creed  or  form  of  devotion,  but  a  widely  cur¬ 
rent  opinion  of  distinguished  teachers,'  such  as  Barnabas, 
Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Methodius,  and 
Lactantius.”*  Dr.  Allis’  “unprecedented  literalism”  was,  in 
the  impartial  hands  of  doctrinal  historians,  the  prevailing 

*Ibid.,  p.  218. 

^Ibid.,  p.  7. 

"'Ibid.,  p.  3. 

'Sunday  School  Times,  November  24,  1945,  p.  940. 
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opinion  of  the  church  until  the  perversions  of  Augustine  and 
Roman  Catholicism  began  to  have  weight.  After  all,  is  it 
such  “unprecedented  literalism”  to  believe  that  the  Bible 
means  Israel  when  it  uses  the  term?  Is  not  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  amillennialist  to  prove  that  the  word  means 
other  than  its  ordinary  meaning? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  Israel  is 
frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  mean  what  it  meant 
in  the  Old  Testament — ^the  nation  descending  from  Abraham 
through  Jacob.  Further,  there  is  not  a  single  reference  in 
the  New  Testament  to  Israel  which  cannot  he  taken  in  its 
plain  meaning.  Not  a  single  instance  requires  the  term  to 
include  Gentiles.  As  this  subject  has  been  treated  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  article,  it  will  not  be  further  discussed  here.”  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  justification  based  on  usage  in  the  New 
Testament  to  interpret  the  word  Israel  as  ever  including 
Gentiles. 

The  question  remains  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
passage  to  Biblical  doctrine  as  a  whole.  This  involves  the 
issues  which  determine  premillennialism  and  amillennialism 
as  systenas  of  doctrines — a  subject  which  is  too  large  to  be 
treated  here.  This  much  is  clear:  the  premillennial  system 
of  interpretation  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  interpretation 
that  Israel  in  this  passage  refers  to  Jews  in  the  flesh  rather 
than  to  all  believers,  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike.  The  amillen- 
nial  system  demands  that  the  passage  be  spiritualized  or 
their  whole  system  is  in  jeopardy.  The  nature  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  illuminating,  however.  The  amillennialist  usually 
argues  that  Israel  must  be  spiritualized  because  to  do  other¬ 
wise  involves  what  is  to  him  the  extreme  literalism  that  Israel 
means  Israel.  In  other  words,  he  argues  from  the  system  of 
doctrine  to  its  necessary  interpretation  of  the  passage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  premillennialist  appeals  to  the  immediate 
context — ^the  contrast  between  Israel  and  Gentiles;  the  gen¬ 
eral  context — ^the  discussion  of  Gentile  privilege  because  of 
Israel’s  fall ;  and  the  usage  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole. 


'Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October-December  1944,  pp.  403-16. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  arriving  at  Biblical  doctrine,  the 
hermeneutics  of  the  premillennial  argument  is  obviously 
sound. 

A  difficulty  for  all  systems  of  interpretation  is  the  use  of 
the  word  all.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  stated  that  “all 
Israel  shall  be  saved”?  This  has  been  referred  to  as  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  premillennial  interpretation.  Obviously,  all 
Israel  are  not  saved.  Israel  in  view  in  the  prophecy  must 
first  of  all  be  limited  to  living  Israel,  that  is,  those  living  on 
earth  at  the  time.  It  is  not  true  that  all  Israelites  of  all 
generations  are  to  be  saved.  Further,  the  Scriptures  reveal 
that  a  large  portion  of  Israel  will  be  martyred  during  the 
time  of  trouble  preceding  the  consummation  of  the  period 
before  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (Zech.  13:8,  9).  There 
are  other  complications  in  the  doctrine  when  the  judgment 
on  Israel  is  taken  into  consideration  (Ezek.  20:33-38).  What 
is  meant,  then,  by  aZH 

Before  attempting  to  answer  the  question,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  same  difficulty  attends  the  amillennial  view, 
or  any  other  view  which  attempts  to  find  an  actual  event  in 
this  passage.  While  Israel  according  to  the  amillennialist 
means  “all  believers,”  it  is  also  obvious  that  all  believers  are 
not  saved  at  the  end  of  the  age  by  the  coming  of  Christ.  For 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  passage  both  principal  mil¬ 
lennial  views  must  limit  the  fulfillment  to  those  living  at  the 
time.  The  difficulty  is  not,  then,  a  result  of  the  premillennial 
viewpoint. 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  the  question  of  the  meaning 
of  all  is  found  in  the  context.  The  all  is  in  antithesis  to  the 
in  part  of  Romans  11 :26  and  the  remnant  of  verse  five.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  age  a  remnant  of  Israel  is  saved  through  the 
Gospel.  The  hardening  or  blindness  is  “in  part.”  When 
Christ  returns,  the  situation  will  be  changed.  Instead  of  a 
remnant,  instead  of  a  small  part,  Israel  as  a  whole  will  be 
saved.  It  will  be  a  national  deliverance.  A.  T.  Robertson 
while  attempting  to  defend  postmillennialism  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  admits:  **All  Israel  (pas  Israel).  What  does  Paul 
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mean?  The  immediate  context  (use  of  pas  in  contrast  to 
apo  merotis,  pleroma  here  in  contrast  with  pleroma  in  verse 
12)  argues  for  the  Jewish  people  *as  a  whole*.”*®  He  goes 
on  to  express  his  opinion  that  other  Scripture  (Rom.  9:6; 
Gal.  6:16)  may  justify  the  teaching  that  both  Jew  and  Gen¬ 
tile  or  “spiritual  Israel  may  be  the  idea.*’** 

The  opinion  of  Charles  Hodge  is  worthy  of  weight  as  he 
is  not  arguing  for  premillennialism :  “Israel,  here,  from  the 
context,  must  mean  the  Jewish  people,  and  all  Israel,  the 
whole  nation.  The  Jews,  as  a  people,  are  now  rejected;  as 
a  people,  they  are  to  be  restored.  As  their  rejection,  although 
national,  did  not  include  the  rejection  of  every  individual ;  so 
their  restoration,  although  in  like  manner  national,  need  not 
be  assumed  to  include  the  salvation  of  every  individual  Jew. 
no;  ’iGQa^X  is  not  therefore  to  be  here  understood  to  mean, 
all  the  true  people  of  God,  as  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  many 
others  explain  it;  nor  all  the  elect  Jews,  i.e.,  all  that  part  of 
the  nation  which  constitute  *the  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace*;  but  the  whole  nation,  as  a  nation.****  The 
viewpoint  that  “all  Israel**  means  “Israel  as  a  whole**  is  not 
*‘an  almost  unprecedented  extreme**  of  “literalism  which  is 
characteristic  of  Millenarianism,****  as  Dr.  Allis  would  have 
us  believe,  nor  is  it  a  peculiarity  of  a  little  sect  of  Plymouth 
Brethren.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  those  who  believe  that 
Israel  means  Israel,  whether  premillennial  or  postmillennial, 
and  it  is  the  only  interpretation  which  makes  sense  out  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Romans.  Professor  William  Hen- 
driksen,  professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  at  Calvin 
Seminary  and  an  avowed  amillennialist,  interestingly  dis¬ 
agrees  with  Dr.  Allis  and  holds  that  all  Israel  refers  to  the 
total  number  of  elect  Israel  in  all  ages — i.e.,  holds  to  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  passage.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  an 
improvement  on  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Allis,  though  it 
misses  the  point  of  the  context.*®  The  deliverance  predicted 

^*Op.  cit.,  p.  398. 

‘*0>.  cit.,  p.  589. 

‘*0>.  cit.,  p.  218. 

^*“And  So  All  Israel  Shall  Be  Saved**  (Baker’s  Book  Store,  1945),  p.  33. 
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in  Romans  11:26  is,  clearly,  a  group  deliverance  rather  than 
individual  salvation.  This  is  borne  out  in  the  explanation 
which  follows  in  the  chapter. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DELIVERANCE? 

The  salvation  of  “all  Israel”  is  described  as  a  fulfillment 
of  prophecy.  Isaiah  59:20-21  is  quoted  in  part  in  Romans 
11:26,  27.  The  full  quotation  in  Isaiah  is  as  follows:  “And 
a  Redeemer  will  come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from 
transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  Jehovah.  And  as  for  me,  this 
is  my  covenant  with  them,  said  Jehovah:  my  Spirit  that  is 
upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth, 
shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed’s  seed,  saith  Jeho¬ 
vah,  from  henceforth  and  forever.”  Three  things  are  men¬ 
tioned  specifically  in  the  Romans  quotation:  (1)  the  Re¬ 
deemer  shall  come  out  of  Zion;  (2)  He  shall  turn  ungodliness 
from  Jacob;  (3)  this  is  a  covenant  to  be  fulfilled  “when  I 
shall  take  away  their  sins.” 

All  views  of  the  millennium  agree  that  the  Deliverer  is 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Question  has  been  raised  concer  ’ng 
the  meaning  of  “out  of  Zion.”  The  Hebrew  of  Isaiah  59:20 
is  correctly  rendered  “to  Zion.”  The  LXX  has  interpreted 
this  to  mean  “for  Zion”:  Ivexev  Xicov.  Paul  in  quoting  the 
Hebrew  uses  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  LXX  when  he  quotes 
the  passage  as  “from  Zion” :  k-K  Sicov.  How  is  this  difficulty 
to  be  solved  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  Zion?  It  is  clear 
that  Paul  is  here  not  directly  quoting  but  is  gathering  up  va¬ 
rious  passages  in  one  statement.  It  will  be  noticed  that  his 
reference  to  turning  away  ungodliness  is  not  in  the  Isaiah 
passage  either.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  Christ  as  both 
coming  to  Zion  and  from  Zion  (cf.  Ps.  14:7;  20:2;  53:6; 
110:2;  128:5;  134:3;  135:21;  Isa.  2:3;  Joel  3:16;  Amos 
1:2).  It  is  certainly  to  quibble  with  words  to  argue,  as  Dr. 
Allis  does,  that  this  change  of  wording  favors  the  amillennial 
view  that  a  heavenly  city  is  intended."  In  the  nature  of 


"Ibid.,  p.  305. 
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the  case  Christ  must  come  “to  Zion”  before  He  comes  “from 
Zion.”  The  deliverance  promised  Israel  is  .not  per  se  His 
second  coming,  but  His  rule  on  earth  after  His  coming. 

What  is  meant  by  Zion?  This  term  has  been  used  in 
reference  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  or  parts  of  it  “at  least 
since  the  time  of  David.”'*  A  study  of  its  usage  in  the  Old 
Testament  reveals  that  its  meaning  is  literal,  that  is,  it  is 
always  associated  with  the  earthly  Zion.  Its  use  in  the  New 
Testament  is  also  literal.  The  only  cases  in  question  are  the 
references  in  Hebrews  12:22  and  Revelation  14:1,  which 
readily  yield  to  a  literal  interpretation  if  the  premillennial 
viewpoint  be  adopted  in  interpreting  the  passages  as  a  whole. 
In  no  case  does  Zion  become  merely  a  “heavenly  city.”*’  The 
many  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  foretelling  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Deliverer  “out  of  Zion”  (see  references  above) 
argue  for  a  literal  interpretation. 

When  the  Deliverer  comes.  He  will  “turn  away  ungodli¬ 
ness  from  Jacob.”  This  is  an  event,  not  a  process  extending 
over  ages  of  time.  It  is  the  subject  of  much  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  new  covenant  which 
Romans  11:27  mentions.  A  classic  Old  Testament  passage 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  Jeremiah  31 :31-37.  A  new  covenant 
is  promised  the  house  of  Israel.  In  this  new  covenant,  Jeho¬ 
vah  promises :  “I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
in  their  heart  will  I  write  it;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know 
Jehovah;  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  Jehovah:  for  I  will  forgive 
their  iniquity,  and  their  sins  will  I  remember  no  more”  (Jer. 
31:33,  34).  The  passage  then  goes  on  to  declare  that  Israel 
will  endure  as  a  nation  under  this  new  covenant  as  long  as 
the  ordinances  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  endure.'  The 
passage  concludes :  ,  “Thus  saith  Jehovah :  If  heaven  above 
can  be  measured,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  searched 

^'International  Stdndard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  s.v.,  “Zion.” 

"Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  305. 
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out  beneath,  then  will  I  also  cast  off  all  the  seed  of  Israel 
for  all  that  they  have  done,  saith  Jehovah”  (Jer.  31:37).  In 
brief,  the  new  covenant  promised  the  house  of  Israel  is  pre^ 
cisely  what  Paul  refers  to  in  Romans  11:26-27.  The  ele¬ 
ments  are  the  same:  Israel  is  promised  blessing  as  a  group 
or  nation;  “all”  are  to  be  blessed;  “all”  are  to  know  the  Lord; 
“all”  are  to  be  forgiven.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  picture  of 
Israel  in  any  period  of  its  history  until  now.  A  literal  ful¬ 
fillment  demands  an  interpretation  of  Romans  11 :26,  27  which 
is  in  accord  with  the  premillennial  position.  The  fact  that 
believers  in  this  age  enjoy  a  “new  covenant”  of  grace  and 
blessing  does  not  hinder  the  future  fulfillment  of  this  promise 
to  Israel,  which  is  in  no  wise  being  fulfilled  now. 

The  premillennial  interpretation  of  Scripture  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  bare  outline  provided  in  Romans  11:26,  27.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  viewpoint,  the  deliverance  will  be  more  than 
spiritual.  Israel  will  be  in  the  great  tribulation  and  threat¬ 
ened  with  extermination  (Matt.  24:15-22).  The  coming  of 
Christ  will  deliver  them  from  physical  harm.  This  is  in 
view  of  their  coming  spiritual  blessing  which  will  be  their 
portion  after  being  judged  and  brought  into  the  land  of 
promise.  These  events  are  the  means  to  the  end — ^the  spirit¬ 
ual  blessing  on  Israel  throughout  the  millennium.  To  argue 
that  all  the  details  of  the  complicated  series  of  events  which 
will  bring  Gentile  power  to  its  end  and  establish  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  on  earth  must  be  in  this  portion  of  Romans 
in  order  to  establish  the  premillennial  view  of  the  future,  is 
an  example  of  the  error  of  arguing  from  silence." 

WHEN  WILL  THE  PROPHESIED  DELIVERANCE  OCCUR? 

The  amillennial  viewpoint  of  Romans  11:25,  26  among 
other  things  does  manifest  injustice  to  the  chronology  of  the 
passage.  Whether  the  view  of  traditional  amillennialism  be 
followed,  or  the  recent  view  of  Professor  Hendriksen  that  “all 
Israel”  refers  to  elect  Israel  in  all  ages,  the  interpretation 
contradicts  the  order  of  events  indicated  in  Romans  eleven. 
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The  point  of  the  entire  chapter  is  that  the  present  age  is  one 
of  blessing  to  Gentiles  and  that  this  follows  Israel’s  fall. 
During  this  age  some  in  Israel  come  to  Christ  and  are  saved, 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole  goes  on  in  hardness  or  blindness 
and  in  unbelief.  According  to  Romans  11 :25,  26,  the  present 
situation  is  going  to  change  when  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles, 
i.e.,  the  present  period  of  Gentile  blessing,  comes  to  its  close. 
The  terminus  of  Gentile  blessing  is  the  point  in  time  when 
Israel’s  blindness  is  lifted.  When  Israel’s  blindness  is  lifted, 
the  way  is  opened  for  the  work  of  the  Deliverer  who  will 
bring  spiritual  restoration  as  well  as  physical.  The  order  of 
events  is  therefore:  (1)  Israel’s  fall;  (2)  Gentile  fullness  of 
blessing;  (3)  Israel’s  blindness  lifted;  (4)  Israel’s  Deliverer 
comes  out  of  Zion;  (5)  Israel  is  turned  away  from  ungodli¬ 
ness  and  her  covenants  are  fulfilled.  Now,  manifestly,  Israel 
fell  as  a  nation.  The  reference  is  not  to  believing  Israel  or 
true  Israel.  Likewise,  Israel  is  blind  as  a  nation.  Believing 
Israel  is  not  blinded  even  in  this  age.  So  also  ‘*all  Israel” 
refers  not  to  believers  in  this  age  or  in  any  previous  age,  but 
to  the  entire  group  which  enter  the  millennium.  To  make 
“all  Israel”  “all  believers”  as  Dr.  Allis  does,  or  “all  Jewish 
believers,”  as  Professor  Hendriksen  does,  is  to  blur  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  are  so  carefully  maintained  in  the  entire  pas¬ 
sage.  A  study  of  the  entire  chapter  including  verses  28-32 
reveals  that  the  antithesis  of  “ye”  and  “they,”  i.e.,  present 
believers  as  in  contrast  to  “all  Israel,”  is  carefully  preserved 
throughout. 

The  deliverance  of  “all  Israel”  is  not  a  process  but  an 
event.  The  time  of  the  event  is  clearly  when  the  Deliverer 
comes  out  of  Zion,  an  event  following  the  return  of  Christ  in 
His  second  coming.  The  prophesied  deliverance  is,  therefore, 
a  future  event  and  a  single  event.  The  great  prophetic  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament  upon  which  this  prophecy  is 
based  do  not  have  any  harmony  with  the  present  undertaking 
of  God.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  true  today  that  everyone 
knows  the  Lord,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  teach  our 
neighbors.  This  is  not  true  for  Gentiles  and  it  is  certainly 
not  true  for  Israel.  The  future  revelation  of  Christ  to  Israel 
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will  fulfill  these  predictions  and  bring  the  prophesied  time  of 
blessing  for  God’s  ancient  people. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  CONCOMITANT  EVENTS? 

The  predictions  of  Romans  11:25  ff.  involve  important 
doctrinal  considerations  beyond  the  revelation  explicitly  made. 
This  explains  why  its  interpretation  has  been  characterized 
rather  sharply  by  the  school  of  interpretation  represented. 
The  premillennial  interpretation  has  as  its  background  im¬ 
portant  considerations.  The  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  nation 
involves  the  Davidic  Covenant. **  It  involves  Israel’s  con¬ 
tinuance  as  a  nation  and  possession  of  the  land.’*  It  involves 
the  separation  of  the  purposes  of  God  for  the  church,  be¬ 
lievers  in  this  age,  and  for  Israel.  The  themes  of  Scripture 
bearing  on  the  time  of  great  tribulation  for  Israel,  the  con¬ 
summation  of  Gentile  power,  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles,  the  resurrection  of  Israel  and 
her  judgment,  the  judgment  of  Israel  still  in  the  flesh,  and 
many  other  important  doctrines  are  directly  or  indirectly 
related.  It  is  not  claimed  that  Romans  eleven  in  itself  settles 
all  the  problems  or  that  it  alone  establishes  the  main  premises 
of  premillennialmm.  What  is  claimed  is  that  a  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Romans  eleven  is  in  full  harmony  with  prophecy 
which  has  been  and  is  being  fulfilled  and  that  it  fits  perfectly 
the  general  scheme  of  the  premillennial  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  If  the  statements  of  this  chapter  be  taken  in  their 
ordinary  meaning  without  resource  to  allegorical  or  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  key  words,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is 
that  we  have  here  in  broad  outline  God’s  program:  present 
blessing  for  Gentiles,  future  restoration  and  blessing  for 
Israel  as  a  nation.  We  say  with  Paul  in  the  sense  we  believe 
he  meant:  “Did  God  cast  off  his  people?  God  forbid.” 
Dallas,  Texas 


‘*Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April-June  1945,  “The  Fulfillment  of  the  Davidic 
Covenant,”  pp.  153-66. 

••Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January-March  1945,  “The  Fulfillment  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant,”  pp.  27-36. 


EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Jantuiry-March  Number,  19 AS) 

B.  The  Second  Burden,  12-14. 

1.  Israers  Conflict  and  Deliverance,  12:1-14. 

The  last  section  of  the  latter  part  of  Zechariah’s  prophecy 
deals  with  events  in  the  distant  future.  The  only  exception 
is  18 :7.  As  a  portion  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  it  is  second 
to  none  in  importance  in  this  book  or  in  any  other  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  book.  It  is  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  the 
events  of  the  last  days  for  Israel — ^the  time  of  the  Great 
Tribulation  and  the  establishment  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth. 

The  events  of  the  second  burden  take  place  within  the  same 
prophetic  period,  designated  repeatedly  by  Kinn  ora  .  Com¬ 
pare  12:3,  4,  6,  8  (his),  9,  11;  13:1,  2,  4;  14:  4,  6,  8,  9,  13, 

20,  21.  The  time  element  must  be  of  great  significance  if  it 
be  reiterated  with  such  frequency,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is. 
Says  Dods,  *Tt  is  obvious  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book  it  is  one  period  that 
is  described.”’  In  these  chapters  the  city  of  Jerusalem  holds 
a  prominent  place,  being  mentioned  in  12:2  (bis),  3,  5,  6 
(bis),  7,  8,  9,  10,  11;  13:1;  14:2,  4,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17, 

21.  The  Tetragrammaton  is  found  with  marked  frequency  in 
this  last  burden  of  Zechariah.  The  nations  of  the  earth 
(designated  as  DnDy,  ons,  and  mnceb)  play  a  major  role  in 
the  events  set  forth.  See  12:2,  3  (two  synonymous  words), 
4,  6,  9;  14:2,  3,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19.  If  we  gather  these 
important  elements  together,  we  find  that  in  the  end  time 
God  will  be  dealing  with  both  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  relative  to  the  city  of  the  great  King,  Jerusalem. 

'Op.cit.,  p.  112. 
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The  actual  events,  world-embracing  in  character,  which 
are  presented  include  the  world  confederacy  against  Jeru¬ 
salem;  the  victory  of  God’s  people,  empowered  of  the  Lord; 
the  conviction  of  Israel  nationally  by  the  Spirit  of  God; 
the  presentation  of  Christ  as  their  rejected  Messiah;  the 
national  Day  of  Atonement;  the  cleansing  of  the  hearts  of 
the  nation;  the  purging  of  the  land  from  idolatry  and  false 
prophets;  parenthetically,  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah; 
the  time  of  Jacob’s  trouble ;  the  partial  success  of  the  na¬ 
tions  invading  Palestine  and  besieging  Jerusalem;  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Messiah  for  His  people;  their  rescue  and  His 
coming  with  His  saints;  the  changed  and  renovated  Holy 
Land;  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom;  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  nations  for  their  futile  assault  on  Israel;  the 
celebration  of  the  kingdom  feast,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles; 
and  the  complete  restoration  of  the  people  of  God  to  a  holy 
nation.  It  is  impossible  to  find  outside  the  Scriptures  and 
difficult  to  discover  in  the  Bible  itself  a  portion  of  prophecy 
more  vital  or  revealing.  Only  the  Spirit  of  God  can  unveil 
its  fullness  to  our  hearts  and  minds. 

The  prophecy  of  Zechariah  manifests  a  symmetry  be¬ 
tween  its  two  major  divisions  (chapters  1-8  and  9-14)  which 
cannot  be  considered  accidental.  Hengstenberg  notes:  “We 
must  call  attention  here  to  the  strict  agreement  between  the 
first  and  second  portions  of  Zechariah.  .  .  .  Chap.  IX  and  X 
correspond  exactly  to  chap.  I-IV.  In  both  we  have  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  blessings  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  covenant 
nation  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  still  more  es¬ 
pecially  of  those  to  be  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  his  coming. 
Chap.  XI  answers  to  chap.  V.  In  both  we  find  an  account 
of  the  divine  judgments  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the 
unbelieving  and  ungodly  portion  of  the  covenant  nation  after 
its  ungodliness  had  been  most  openly  displayed  in  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Messiah.  Chap.  VI:l-8  contains  a  brief  notice 
of  the  events  which  are  more  fully  described  in  the  prophecy 
before  us  and  in  chap.  XIV.”* 
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The  opening  words  of  the  chapter  are  the  same  as  those 
in  9 :1.  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  concerns  Israel 
rather  than  the  nations,  although  they  are  seen  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  covenant  people.  Says  Zechariah:  “The  burden 
of  the  word  of  Jehovah  concerning  Israel.  Jehovah,  who 
stretches  forth  the  heavens,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  forms  the  spirit  of  man  in  him,  says:  Behold,  I 
will  make  Jerusalem  a  basin  of  reeling  unto  all  the  people 
round  about,  and  against  Judah  also  shall  it  be  in  the  siege 
against  Jerusalem”  (w.  1-2).  The  designation  of  the 
prophecy  as  a  reveals  its  minatory  character.  See  our 
discussion  under  9 :1.  Although  the  burden  concerns  itself 
almost  wholly  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  in  the  larger  sense  it  has  reference  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  three  participles  reveal  the  Lord  to  be  the 
omnipotent  One  in  heaven,  upon  earth,  and  among  men. 
Compare  Isaiah  42:5;  44:24.  He  is  the  all-sufficient  assur¬ 
ance  that  these  things  will  be  performed.  The  use  of  the 
participial  form  instead  of  the  finite  manifests  the  imma¬ 
nence  of  the  Lord  in  His  creation.  Hengstenberg  (followed 
by  Wright  and  others)  holds  that  “in  direct  opposition  to 
the  mechanical  view  of  the  works  of  God,  as  standing  when 
once  created  in  just  the  same  relation  to  him  as  a  house  to 
the  builder,  the  upholding  of  these  works  is  represented  in 
the  Scriptures  as  being,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  continuous 
creation.  Every  day  God  spreads  out  the  heavens,  every 
day  he  lays  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  which  would  wander 
from  its  orbit  and  fall  into  ruins  if  it  were  not  upheld  by 
his  power.”*  See  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  1:3. 

It  is  this  omnipotent  One  who  warns  that  He  will  make 
Jerusalem  a  basin  of  reeling  to  all  the  nations  round  about. 
Both  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate  translate  *\0  as  “threshold.” 
It  does  have  this  meaning  in  Judges  19:27;  1  Kings  14:17; 
Zephaniah  2:14  et  al.  But  what  would  be  the  import  of  a 
threshold  of  reeling?  Undoubtedly,  the  other  meaning  of 
this  word,  namely,  “bowl”  or  “basin,”  is  called  for  here. 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  55. 
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Compare  also  Exodus  12:22;  2  Samuel  17:28;  1  Kings  7:50; 
2  Kings  12:14;  and  others.  The  figure  is  a  common  one  in 
the  prophets  to  express  the  visitation  of  God  in  judgment. 
See  Isaiah  51:17,  21,  22  (although  the  words  employed  are 
different  from  the  one  used  in  Zechariah,  the  figure  is  the 
very  same);  Jeremiah  25:15-28;  49:12;  51:7;  Ezekiel  23:31- 
33;  Psalm  60:5  (Heb.);  75:9  (Heb.) ;  note  also  Revelation 
14:10;  16:19.  God’s  wrath  will  be  poured  out  upon  all  the 
peoples  coming  against  Jerusalm  in  siege.  The  two  World 
Wars  in  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  shown  us 
that  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  become 
embroiled  in  global  catastrophe.  The  last  clause  of  verse  2 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  has  been  interpreted  by  Kimchi 
'  (among  others)  to  mean:  “Judah  will  be  joined  with  the 
enemies  in  the  siege  against  Jerusalem.”*  This  position  is 
wholly  untenable  (no  matter  what  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
verb),  because  the  entire  chapter  shows  Judah  to  be  in  al¬ 
liance  with  Jerusalem,  the  princes  of  Judah  relying  upon 
the  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  against  their 
common  enemy  (verse  5)  and  being  used  of  God  to  destroy 
the  confederacy  of  the  nations  in  order  to  deliver  Jerusalem 
(verse  6).  So  Keil,  Wright,  Hengstenberg,  Chambers,  Baron, 
and  others.  There  will  not  be  opposition  between  the  capital 
city  and  the  surrounding  country,  but  mutual  help  and  a  com¬ 
mon  defense  against  the  invading  hordes.  The  clause,  then, 
informs  us  that  Judah  too  (note  the  force  of  DiO  will  share 
the  fate  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  our  passage  all  the 
nations  of  earth  will  be  bitten  by  the  virus  of  anti-Semitism. 
From  a  comparison  of  prophetic  Scriptures  we  ascertain 
that  the  •  confederacies  will  be  aligned  after  this  manner: 
(1)  the  revived  Roman  Empire  (Daniel  2  and  7;  Revela¬ 
tion  13  and  17) ;  (2)  the  Assyrian  power  (Daniel  11) ;  (3) 
the  Northern  confederacy  (Ezekiel  38  and  39) ;  and  (4)  the 
kings  of  the  East  (Revelation  16).  The  passage  now  before 
us  deals  with  Armageddon,  as  does  Zechariah  chapter  14. 
In  the  light  of  these  Scriptures  it  is  useless  for  Hengstenberg 
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to  contend  that  “a  real  conflict  between  the  city  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  in  itself  a  very 
improbable  thing.  We  have  evidently  here  a  comprehensive 
view  of  that  which  appears  in  history  in  a  long  series  of 
events,  the  victorious  course  of  the  militant  Church  through 
the  many  centuries  of  the  world’s  history,  dating  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Good  Shepherd.”*  Joel  4:2  (Heb.)  is  the 
sufficient  refutation  of  this  position.  The  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem  and  the  people  of  God, 
will  only  be  positioning  themselves  for  the  stroke  of  God’s 
unmixed  wrath  upon  them. 

So  real  is  the  judgment  that  will  fall  upon  the  enemies 
of  Israel  that  the  prophet  amplifies  thus:  “And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  that  day,  that  I  will  make  Jerusalem  a  stone  of 
burden  to  all  the  peoples;  all  that  burden  themselves  with 
it  shall  surely  be  wounded;  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
will  be  gathered  together  against  it.  In  that  day,  says  Je¬ 
hovah,  I  will  smite  every  horse  with  terror,  and  his  rider 
with  madness;  and  I  will  open  my  eyes  upon  the  house  of 
Judah,  and  I  will  smite  every  horse  of  the  peoples  with 
blindness”  (vv.  3-4).  There  is  a  distinct  gradation  in  thought 
between  verse  2,  verse  3,  and  verse  9:  the  enemy  will  be 
rendered  powerless ;  they  will  be  lacerated ;  they  will 
be  completely  annihilated  and  destroyed.  The  prophet 
is  not  referring  to  the  stone  (Christ)  of  Matthew  21:44 
(so  Dennett),  but  any  indefinite  burdensome  stone.  Nor 
is  Jerome’s  suggestion  necessary  that  reference  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  Judea  of  young 
men  in  competition  testing  their  strength  by  lifting 
stones  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  verb  is  used  in 
the  Pentateuch  of  the  cuttings  made  for  the  dead  by  mourn¬ 
ers.  Compare  Leviticus  19:28;  21:5.  What  this  judgment 
will  consist  of  in  the  hour  of  battle  is  now  stated  in  prose 
terminology.  The  seriousness  of  this  blow  to  the  armies  of 
the  enemy  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  cavalry  held  a  large  place  in  Eastern  warfare.  Imagine 
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the  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  beleaguering  armies  when 
their  horses  are  thrown  into  deadly  fright  and  are  blinded, 
and  the  horsemen  are  smitten  with  madness.  For  the  same 
three  plague^  see  Deuteronomy  28:28.  In  the  same  hour 
that  God  blinds  the  eyes  of  Israel’s  enemies,  He  will  open 
His  own  upon  the  house  of  Judah  in  love  and  compassion 
to  protect  them.  See  1  Kings  8:29;  Jeremiah  24:6;  Psalm 
32:8;  Nehemiah  1:6  for  similar  expressions. 

God  will  give  victory  over  the  foe  in  a  twofold  way:  (1) 
He  will  empower  Israel  to  triumph  over  their  adversaries, 
and  (2)  He  will  personally  overpower  the  enemies  of  His 
people.  Says  the  prophet:  “And  the  chieftains  of  Judah 
shall  say  in  their  heart,  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are 
my  strength  in  Jehovah  of  hosts  their  God.  In  that  day  I 
will  set  the  chieftains  of  Judah  as  a  pan  of  fire  among  wood, 
and  like  a  flaming  torch  among  sheaves;  and  they  shall  con¬ 
sume  all  the  peoples  round  about,  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left;  and  Jerusalem  shall  again  dwell  in  her  place  in 
Jerusalem”  (w.  6-6).  The  Vulgate  renders  by  dwces, 
while  the  LXX,  more  in  keeping  with  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  translates  by  Hengstenberg  correctly  notes 

that  “the  use  of  the  noun  in  this  passage,  and  also  in 
chap.  9:7,  to  denote  the  princes  and  leaders  of  the  covenant 
nation,  is  very  remarkable.  Elsewhere  it  is  merely  applied 
to  the  hereditary  princes  of  Idumea  (Gen.  36:15ff.;  Ex.l5:15; 
1  Chron.  l:61ff.).”*  In  the  word  nvoK  we  have  a  hapax- 
legomenon.  Contrast  the  unity  of  the  nation  shows  that 
the  leaders  express  the  conviction  of  the  entire  people  as 
the  deputation  did  in  7:3)  with  the  confused  and  disrupted 
condition  of  their  enemies  (v.  4).  God  will  so  work  in  the 
hearts  of  the  leaders  that  they  will  realize  it  is  not  their 
own  strength.  They  will  own  their  dependence  upon  the 
people  of  the  land  who  in  turn  are  strengthened  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  for  the  conflict.  When  the  princes  in  Israel  are  so 
empowered  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  certain.  By  a  vivid 
figure  the  prophet  depicts  the  devastation  that  will  be 
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inflicted  by  Israel  upon  their  foes.  The  devouring  power 
of  fire  is  well  known,  especially  among  sheaves.  See  Judges 
15:1-5  (the  case  of  Samson)  and  2  Samuel  14:28-30  (the 
instance  of  Absalom).  In  verse  6  the  first  mention  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  is  of  the  people  and  the  second  is  of  the  city.  The 
preposition  nnn  is  used  here  with  the  same  force  as  in  6:12 
and  14:10.  The  LXX  translates  all  three  occurrences  in  a 
different  way  and  not  in  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
The  Vulgate  renders  6:12  contrary  to  Hebrew  usage,  but 
12:6  and  14:10  are  given  correctly. 

That  the  battle  and  its  outcome  are  not  dependent  upon 
Israel  and  their  leaders  in  the  final  analysis  is  clear  from 
the  next  verse:  “And  Jehovah  shall  save  the  tents  of  Judah 
first,  that  the  glory  of  the  house  of  David  and  the  glory  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  be  not  magnified  over*  Judah. 
In  that  day  Jehovah  shall  defend  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru¬ 
salem;  and  he  that  stumbles  among  them  in  that  day  shall 
be  as  David;  and  the  house  of  David  shall  be  as  God,  as 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  before  them.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  that  day,  that  I  will  seek  to  destroy  all  the  nations 
that  come  against  Jerusalem”  (vv.  7-9).  The  salvation  spoken 
of  in  verse  7  is  deliverance  in  the  physical  realm  from  their 
enemies.  The  tents  of  Judah  will  be  saved  first.  Pusey 
thinks  “he  probably  indicates  their  defencelessness.”’  God 
will  work  so  that  human  pride  will  not  be  indulged.  Com¬ 
pare  1  Corinthians  1:29,  31;  2  Corinthians  10:17.  The  Lord 
yrill  deliver  the  defenseless  country  before  the  fortified  and 
well-defended  capital,  so  that  both  may  realize  that  the 
victory  is  of  the  Lord.  Wright  understands  the  double  use  of 
maen  as  indicating  martial  glory.  Probably  what  is  meant 
is  the  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  lineage  of  David  to 
boast  of  their  choice  by  God  and  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jerusalem  to  glory  in  their  city  as  the  city  of  the 
king  and  his  throne.  In  their  utter  helplessness  before  the 
unprovoked  onslaught  of  the  enemy  all  alike  will  be  endowed 
with  superhuman  power  and  strength.  The  one  who  can 
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scarcely  walk,  let  alone  wage  effective  warfare,  will  become 
as  the  greatest  warrior  in  all  Israel’s  history,  David.  And 
the  royal  house  itself  will  become  as  the  mighty  Angel  of 
Jehovah  who  went  before  Israel  in  their  desert  march. 
Von  Orelli  probably  sees  too  little  in  the  latter  comparison 
when  he  suggests  taking  as  an  appellative,  as  in  Psalm 
8:6  (Heb.),  but  Hengstenberg  doubtless  sees  too  much  when 
he  maintains  that  *‘the  true  equality  of  the  house  of  David 
with  God,  and,  as  it  is  here  stated  by  way  of  climax,  with 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  could  only  be  effected  by  such  an  union' 
of  the  human  nature  and  the  divine  as  was  really  accom¬ 
plished  in  Christ.  Humanity  in  itself  could  never  be  exalted 
to  such  a  height  as  this.  That  it  is  not  a  mere  resemblance 
which  is  spoken  of  here,  but  a  literal  equality,  is  evident 
from  the  expression,  ‘as  David’  in  the  previous  verse.”* 
Since  no  union  with  the  nature  of  David  is  required  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  God  could  empower  the  feeble  in  Israel  for 
battle,  no  such  union  with  the  nature  of  God  need  be  postu¬ 
lated,  because  God  lays  all  His  power  at  the  disposal  of  the 
rulers  of  David’s  house.  The  greatest  possible  power  on 
earth  and  in  heaven  will  be  theirs.'  Power  belongeth  unto 
the  Lord,  atomic  bombs  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Compare  Psalm  62:12  (Heb.).  In  verse  9  we  have  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  previous  verses  of  this  chapter.  Wright,  draw¬ 
ing  unwarranted  conclusions  from  the  use  of  says: 
“This  passage  is  not  an  absolute  promise  of  the  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  the  nations.  For  the  phrase  which  here  occurs, 
and  which  is  often  used  in  prose  and  poetry,  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  denote  that  that  which  is  sought  for  is  ultimately 
obtained.”*  This  observation  can  carry  no  weight  here,  for 
of  what  use  would  the  power  of  God  be  to  Israel  in  the  hour 
of  her  trial,  if  He  Himself  coqld  not  achieve  the  objects  He 
sets  for  Himself  to  accomplish?  Wright  does  admit  that 
the  verb  is  used  both  of  successful,  as  well  as  unsuccessful, 
seeking.  He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  “The  prophecy  does 
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not  speak  of  all  nations  (sic!)  being  gathered  together 
against  Jerusalem,  but  merely  announces  that  those  nations 
or  peoples  that  were  round  about  Jerusalem  should  gather 
themselves  together  against  her.”'*  His  difficulty  is  a  two¬ 
fold  one:  (1)  he  restricts  unwarrantedly  the  force  of  the 
adverb  3'3D  in  verses  2  and  6.  When  we  remember  that  the 
Scriptures  view  Palestine  as  the  heart  of  the  earth  (£)zek. 
38:12),  the  nations  round  about  can  well  mean  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth.  His  suggestion  of  a  time  between  the 
restoration  from  captivity  and  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  attempts  against  the  land  were  made  by 
Idumaeans,  Philistines,  Arabians,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Ty¬ 
rians,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  his  suggestion,  I  say,  just  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  (2)  He  cannot 
conceive  of  such  a  colossal  gathering,  which  he  terms  ”an 
impossibility.”  Such  an  array  of  armed  forces  would  not 
necessitate  that  every  individual  of  each  nation  be  present, 
for  in  this  past  war,  though  the  United  States  of  America 
participated  fully  in  the  war,  more  than  116,000,000  of  our 
population  never  took  up  arms.  But  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word  we  fought  both  Germany  and  Japan.  Chambers 
has  caught  the  true  meaning  of  the  idiom  when  he  notes, 
"This  does  not  mean  to  seek  out  in  order  to  destroy,  but  is 
spoken,  more  humano,  to  express  the  energetic  purpose  of 
the  speaker.”" 

It  is  in  point  now  to  ask  of  what  period  of  time  the 
prophet  is  speaking  in  verses  1-9.  Many  commentators  refer 
the  passage  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Dods  is  not  too 
certain  in  the  matter,  for  he  suggests :  ”We  look  in  vain  for 
any  historical  occurrences  in  which  the  letter  of  this  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled  to  Israel  after  the  flesh,  unless  it  be  in  the 
Maccabean  period.”'*  Hengstenberg  is  frank  to  admit  that 
"we  are  introduced  here  to  a  state  of  things  such  as  never 
existed  under  the  Old  Testament.”'*  Wright  feels  certain 
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of  his  ground,  for  his  position  is  that  “the  prophecy  ...  is 
a  prediction  of  what  actually  occurred  in  the  glorious  days 
of  Israel’s  revival  under  the  Maccabee  chieftains.”**  We 
invite  the  reader  to  peruse  the  deeds  and  events  of  Macca. 
bean  days  in  order  to  find  there  a  fulfilment  of  the  things  pre¬ 
dicted  here.  The  only  manner  in  which  the  two  can  be 
made  to  speak  of  the  same  thing,  is  to  spiritualize  in  large 
measure  the  actual  statements  of  the  text.  Such  men  de¬ 
mand  of  us  a  more  than  rigid  literalism  (such  as  the  actual 
gathering  of  all  the  populations  of  all  the  peoples  against 
Jerusalem)  and  yet  will  in  no  wise  abide  by  a  consistent 
literal  interpretation  of  the  text  themselves.  As  we  have 
intimated  above  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  we  place 
the  entire  passage  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Tribulation  and 
more  specifically  in  the  Battle  of  Armageddon,  when  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  make  their  last  frantic  effort  to  blot 
Israel  out  of  existence,  only  to  be  met  by  the  most  crushing 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  Himself. 

The  transition  which  Zechariah  makes  now  from  a  phys¬ 
ical  deliverance  to  spiritual  salvation  for  God’s  people  is  one 
which  is  in  accord  with  the  whole  prophetic  testimony  of 
the  Old  Testament.  God  never  contents  Himself  with  ef¬ 
fecting  mere  physical  and  temporal  rescue;  He  ever  desires 
truth  in  the  inward  parts.  The  root  of  the  matter  must  be 
present.  So  we  read:  ‘*And  I  will  pour  out  upon  the  house 
of  David  and  upon  the.  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication ;  and  they  shall  look  unto  me  whom 
they  have  pierced;  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one 
mourneth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him, 
as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born”  (v.  10).  This 
Scripture  is  of  vast  importance  for  an  understanding  of  the 
future  of  Israel.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  passage  in  Ro¬ 
mans  11:25-27.  Just  as  God  pours  out  refreshing  showers 
upon  the  parched  and  thirsty  ground,  so  He  will  pour  out  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  upon  needy  Israel.  The  verb 
is  employed  in  Joel  3:lff.  (Heb.)  also  to  express  this 
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transforming  spiritual  transaction.  For  the  same  truth  see 
Isaiah  44:3;  Ezekiel  36:26,  27;  and  39:29.  The  pouring  out 
of  the  spirit  of  grace  upon  the  house  of  David  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  reveals  two  features:  (1)  the  whole 
nation  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  will  be  included;  and 
(2)  where  the  Lord  was  rejected,  there  He  begins  His  work 
of  restoration.  Keil  notes  correctly:  “The  fact  that  only  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  named,  and  not  those  of  Judah 
also,  is  explained  correctly  by  the  commentators  from  the 
custom  of  regarding  the  capital  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  nation.”**  The  words  in  and  D'JiJnn  are  from  the  same 
Hebrew  root,  and  the  paronomasia  is  a  most  happy  one,  for, 
as  Dods  observes,  “The  former  of  the  two  words  is  com¬ 
monly  and  rightly  rendered  favour  or  grace,  and  if  used  in 
this  sense  here  it  must  refer  to  a  new  disposition  towards 
God  springing  up  in  the  people,  a  spirit  of  relenting,  of 
contrition  for  rejecting  God,  of  willingness  to  accept  Him, 
in  a  word,  of  love,  but  of  love  that  has  in  it  the  element  of 
tender  compunction  about  its  past  treatment  of  God.  The 
second  word  refers  rather  to  the  expressions  of  love,  the 
trustful  cries  for  help  and  acknowledgements  of  dependence 
which  accompany  this  relenting.”'*  In  short,  the  spirit  of 
grace  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who,  when  poured  out  upon  Israel, 
will  awaken  their  hearts  to  supplication  for  the  bestowal  of 
God's  favor  upon  them.  Compare  t6  nveOpa  tfjg 
of  Hebrews  10:29.  Then  they  shall  look  upon  Him  whom 
they  have  pierced.  How  many  have  been  the  times  that  the 
missionary  to  Israel,  weary  in  his  task  but  npt  weary  of  it, 
has  sighed  as  he  said,  “Oh,  if  they  could  only  see  Him,  and 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  Him!”  This  longing  will  be 
realized  as  our  text  plainly  indicates.  As  Dennett  points  out 
(in  loco),  this  is  ever  the  divine  order:  first,  the  conviction 
of  sin,  and  then,  the  presentation  of  the  crucified  Savior. 
We  remember  a  similar  working  in  the  lives  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren:  first,  their  broken-down  condition,  then  his 
disclosure  of  himself  to  them.  The  verb  D33  is  used  of 
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both  physical  and  spiritual  sight  and  is  not  infrequently 
“coupled  with  the  idea  of  confidence  in  the  object  beheld; 
like  decoQelv,.  for  example,  in  John  6:40.””  See  Numbers 
21:9  (with  reference  to  the  brazen  serpent).  The  more  dif¬ 
ficult  is  to  be  preferred  to  because  the  former  (so 
Chambers  in  loco)  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts, 
in  the  best  and  most  numerous  of  the  later  ones,  the  LXX, 
Vulgate,  Targum,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion.  The  prophet  intentionally  would  bring  the 
matter  upon  a  more  intimate  basis,  between  the  Messiah  and 
Israel,  and  that  directly.  Keil  notes :  n«  is  chosen  here, 

as  in  Jer.  38:9,  in  the  place  of  the  simple  to  mark  iB'k 
more  clearly  as  an  accusative,  since  the  simple  ib^k  might 
also  be  rendered  ‘who  pierced  (me)\””  There  are  some  who 
would  make  npn  mean  “wound  by  insulting,  by  revilings.” 
The  LXX,  strangely  enough,  uses  the  verb  xatoQxeopai,  “to 
insult.”  Of  the  eleven  occurrences  of  this  verb  in  the  Old 
Testament,  not  one  is  susceptible  of  this  interpretation. 
Compare  13:3  and  the  correct  translation  of  the  Vulgate, 
confixerunt.  Besides,  if  the  thought  is  merely  insulting, 
why  such  deep  and  unprecedented  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the 
people?  Did  Israel,  actually  and  historically,  only  insult  the 
Messiah?  Or  did  they  reject  Him  and  deliver  Him  to  the 
Romans  to  be  crucified  and  pierced  to  death?  Our  verb  has 
the  same  force  as  ^^riD  in  Isaiah  53 :5.  And  let  us  remember 
that  Isaiah  53  is  the  inspired  confession  that  repentant 
Israel  will  voice  on  this  important  occasion.  If  Calvary  be 
the  tragic  hour  of  Israel's  age-long  history,  then  this  national 
Day  of  Atonement  will  be  the  hour  of  their  pehitent  sorrow 
to  be  followed  by  rejoicings  ineffable.  In  that  hour,  with 
enlightened  hearts  and  broken  spirits,  they  will  inquire  of 
one  another,  “Which  ones  of  us  believed  the  report  made 
to  us?  To  which  ones  of  us  did  the  mighty  power  of  God 
disclose  itself?  So  few  of  us,  because  He  appeared  so  lack¬ 
ing  in  promise;  He  had  no  outward  attraction  that  our 
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carnal  hearts  could  then  delight  in.  So  we  desired  Him  not, 
with  the  result  that  He  was  despised  and  cut  off  from  our 
company,  knowing  only  griefs  and  pains,  as  we  went  our 
way  turning  our  gaze  from  Him.  But  marvel  of  it  all.  He 
was  bearing  and  enduring  our  sorrows  and  our  griefs,  and 
all  the  while  we  thought  He  was  being  stricken,  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted  because  He  was  so  sinful  and  we  so  good. 
No,  He  was  smitten  because  we  were  so  sinful,  for  He  was 
wounded  because  we  had  transgressed  the  law  and  will  of 
God;  He  was  crushed  to  death  because  of  our  iniquitous 
ways;  the  scourge  of  God  was  upon  Him  so  that  we  might 
have  spiritual  healing  and  peace  with  God.  We  all  went 
senselessly  on  in  our  sins,  deliberately  and  wilfully,  and 
God  caused  to  come  upon  Him  as  an  avalanche  the  sins  of 
us  all.  What  oppressions  and  merciless  treatment  He  suf¬ 
fered,  yet  He  endured  them  so  patiently  and  submissively. 
And  yet  we  did  not  lay  it  to  heart  that  He  was  suffering  all 
this  because  it  was  due  us.”  As  unbelieving  Thomas  they 
will  not  believe  until  they  see  the  prints  in  His  hands.  The 
picture  in  the  verb  nno  is  that  of  smiting  on  the  breasts  in 
mourning.  Compare  Isaiah  32:12.  The  suffix  in  is  not 
neuter  but  masculine  (“for  him”),  because  the  preposition 
is  always  connected  with  the  individual  for  whom  the  mourn¬ 
ing  is  made.  (So  Hengstenberg.)  See  2  Samuel  11:26;  1 
Kings  13:30.  It  is  not  so  much  a  mourning  for  the  act 
committed,  but  for  the  Person  involved.  Compare  John 
19 :37 ;  Revelation  1 :7.  To  emphasize  the  intensity  and 
wholeheartedness  of  the  grief,  never  before  experienced  in 
the  nation’s  history,  though  they  have  learned  well  through 
the  centuries  how  to  weep  and  mourn,  the  prophet  likens 
the  lamentation  to  that  for  the  only  child,  and  the  bitterness 
of  heart  for  the  loss  of  the  first-born.  These  sorrows  are 
the  deepest  that  can  enter  the  private  life.  See  Exodus  11:6; 
Jeremiah  6:26;  Amos  8:10. 

Now  the  prophet  would  show  us  how  universal  as  well  as 
individual  will  be  that  sorrow,  so  he  writes:  “In  that  day 
the  mourning  shall  be  great  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning 
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of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon.  And  the  land  I 
shall  mourn,  every  family  apart;  the  family  of  the  house  1 
of  David  apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  the  family  of  the  1 
house  of  Nathan  apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  the  family  ; 
of  the  house  of  Levi  apart,  and  their  wives  apart ;  the  family 
of  the  Shimeites  apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  all  the  fam¬ 
ilies  that  remain,  every  family  apart,  and  their  wives  apart”  ’ 
(w.  11-14).  As  Chambers  rightly  states,  “It  is  a  picture  of 
penitence  as  vivid  and  accurate  as  any  found  anywhere  in 
the  Scriptures.’”*  This  is  the  experience  of  Psalm  61  on  a  I 
national  scale.  In  verse  10  the  mourning  is  likened  to  the  I 
worst  domestic  grief;  in  verse  11  the  sorrow  is  compared  to  | 
a  great  public  calamity.  The  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  | 
(Maximianopolis)  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  was  on  the  oc-  J 
casion  of  the  slaying  of  the  godly  king  Josiah  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho  of  Egypt.  Compare  2  Chronicles  36 :22-27.  The 
Chronicles  passage  reveals  how  great  was  the  lamentation  | 
over  this  king.  And  rightly  so,  for  “this  was  the  greatest 
sorrow,  which  had  fallen  on  Judah.  Josiah  was  the  last  hope  | 
of  its  declining  kingdom.  ...  In  Josiah’s  death  the  last  ; 
gleam  of  the  sunset  of  Judah  faded  into  night.”*®  Of  the 
three  proper  nouns  in  verse  11  the  LXX  translates  only  the  ^ 
first  as  a  name,  erroneously  rendering  the  other  two  as  ap-  ^ 
pellatives.  Because  of  the  overwhelming  sorrow  each  family  ] 
will  weep  apart.  It  will  be  an  intense  and  sincere  sorrow; 
private  and  public;  national  and  individual;  personal  and  | 
family.  The  mourning  will  extend  from  the  highest  to  the  I 
lowest  in  the  land.  The  mention  of  the  house  of  David  shows  i 
the  kings  to  be  guilty;  the  house  of  Nathan  (if  this  be  Nathan  > 
the  prophet  and  not  Nathan,  son  of  David),  prophets  guilty; 
the  house  of  Levi,  the  priests  guilty ;  and  the  house  of  Shimei, 
the  ordinary  Levites  (Num.  3:21)  guilty.  The  old  Jewish 
view  held  that  Nathan  represented  the  prophetic  order, 
while  the  Shimeite  stood  for  the  teachers  (so  Chambers 
in  loco),  Luther,  followed  by  Keil  and  many  others,  held: 
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“Four  families  are  enumerated,  two  from  the  royal  line 
under  the  names  of  David  and  Nathan  (son  of  David),  and 
two  from  the  priestly  line,  Levi  and  his  grandson  Shimei; 
after  which  he  embraces  all  together.”*’  Suffice  it  to  say,  all 
will  mourn.  Even  husbands  and  wives  will  lament  apart. 
Kelly  observes  with  insight:  “The  closest  relationship  is  as 
nothing  in  presence  of  sin  and  Grod  as  its  judge.  Each  must 
be  alone.”**  The  deepest  grief  seeks  seclusion.  Meyer  com¬ 
ments,  “All  the  people  that  remain  shall  be  bowed  in  one 
common  act  of  contrition.  It  is  much  to  see  one  prodigal 
stricken  with  remorse — ^what  will  it  be  when  a  whole  nation 
beats  on  its  breast,  and  bewails  its  sins!***'  Nothing  can 
excite  to  repentance  like  a  view  of  the  crucified  Savior. 

How  has  this  important  passage  been  treated  by  Jewish 
and  Christian  students  in  the  past?  Early  Jewish  opinion 
favored  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  this  portion  of  Zech¬ 
ariah.  After  the  Christian  era  the  theory  of  two  Messiahs, 
the  first,  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  the  second,  the  son  of  David, 
came  into  vogue.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  Talmud  and 
many  Jewish  commentators,  even  to  this  day.  But  McCaul 
rightly,  asks,  “Why  should  the  house  of  David  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  mourn  so  bitterly  for  a  son  of  Joseph, 
especially  as,  according  to  Abarbanel,  his  death  is  to  make 
way  for  the  object  of  their  hopes  and  prayers,  Messiah,  the 
son  of  David?***'  There  can  be  no  Messiah,  son  of  Joseph, 
because  (so  McCaul) :  (1)  they,  the  two  Messiahs,  cannot 
exist  contemporaneously  in  view  of  Ezekiel  34:22,  23  (“one 
shepherd*’)  and  37:21-24  (“one  king**);  and  (2)  the  son  of 
David  cannot  succeed  the  son  of  Joseph  in  view  of  Hosea 
3:4,  6,  for  they  will  have  no  king  until  they  seek  the  son  of 
David.  However,  still  other  Jewish  commentators  denied 
any  Messianic  reference  whatsoever  (so  Kimchi).  The  latter 
says,  in  commenting  on  our  passage,  “Our  rabbies,  of 
blessed  memory,  have  interpreted  this  of  Messiah,  the  son  of 
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Joseph,  who  shall  be  killed  in  the  war.  But  I  wonder,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  interpretation,  how  he  is  here  spoken  of 
unconnectedly,  without  any  previous  mention  at  all.”” 
Among  Christians  the  prevailing  view  was  that  Zechariah 
spoke  of  Christ,  and  so  most  of  the  Reformers.  Calvin  was 
the  exception,  for  he  held  that  God  was  vexed  (figuratively 
said  to  be  pierced)  by  the  Jews.  His  contemporaries  repu¬ 
diated  his  view.  Later  writers  referred  it  to  some  Jewish 
leader  or  martyr.  That  interpretation  which  refers  the 
passage  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  correct  one  because, 
as  McCaul  has  pointed  out,  (1)  the  Jewish  tradition  referred 
the  passage  to  the  coming  Messiah,  even  if  it  did  err  in 
assigning  it  to  the  son  of  Joseph;  (2)  all  Jewish  commen¬ 
tators  acknowledged  that  the  chapter  spoke  of  the  days  or 
times  of  the  Messiah;  and  (3)  this  view  agrees  with  other 
Scriptures  which  represent  this  mourning  as  that  of  re¬ 
pentance.  Compare  Ezekiel  36:25-31.  There  must  be  a 
sufficient  cause  to  answer  to  the  profundity  and  universality 
of  the  grief.  The  heart  that  is  in  line  with  the  purposes 
of  God  will  pray  fervently  that  the  hour  may  not  be  far 
off  when  repentant  Israel  will  look  upon  their  pierced  Messiah 
and  own  Him  as  their  Shepherd,  their  Lord,  their  King, 
and  their  Savior. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  19^6) 
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the  kingdom  of  god— its  millennial 

DISPENSATION 

By  J.  W.  Walden,  D.D. 

The  idea  or  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  meets  us  on 
the  very  first  page  of  the  Scripture,  and  it  is  the  one  theme 
of  the  book  to  the  very  last  page.  It  is  the  one  supreme 
subject  of  Revelation,  because  it  is  the  one  supreme  fact 
of  all  the  world's  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  Re- 
Creation. 

** According  to  the  world-embracing  plan  of  God,”  writes 
another,  “the  Kingdom  of  God  is  evolved  from  the  purpose 
of  God,  and  by  this  purpose,  the  times  and  the  seasons,  the 
ages  and  the  ends,  are  fore-appointed,  run  on  and  expire. 
Evermore  one  great  movement  in  history  emerges  from  an¬ 
other,  the  kingdom  one  in  its  essence  all  the  way,  but  many 
in  its  forms;  in  substance  eternal,  in  stages  of  development 
limited  and  temporal;  or,  as  Kitto  most  aptly  expresses  it, 
‘Essentially  one,  circumstantially  many;'  ever  widening  in 
its  circle,  ever  rising  in  its  progress ;  ebbing  now  and  flowing 
now,  like  the  ocean  tides;  advancing  and  retreating,  like  the 
waves  that  break  upon  the  shore,  yet  destined  to  its  highest 
water  mark;  each  succeeding  form  grander,  purer  than  the 
one  preceding;  and  yet  corrupted  by  failure  on  man's  part, 
with  renewal  by  progress  on  God's  part;  one  dispensation 
giving  way  to  another;  each  stadium  a  mirror  of  the  other, 
yet  in  various  degree,  and  all  a  pledge  of  one  most  glorious 
accomplishment;  the  whole  pushed  outward  from  within,  yet 
growing  by  accretion;  stepping  onward  and  upward  through 
judgments  and  mercies;  ruled  by  laws  and  shaped  by  ca¬ 
tastrophes;  persistent  amid  dissolutions  and  reconstructions; 
each  throb  of  the  mighty  motion  answering  from  age  to  age 
to  the  pulse-beat  of  the  one  eternal  purpose  of  God,  and 
climbing  to  its  crown  of  absolute  perfection  and  glory  ever¬ 
lasting.'' 

The  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  so  complex,  inclusive  of  so  many  dispensations  and 
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of  so  many  details,  that  to  grasp  it  thoroughly  is  a  well-nigh 
impossible  task.  And  yet  the  subject  must  engage  our  pray¬ 
erful  study,  because  it  is  the  one  central  and  conforming 
thought  of  the  whole  organism  of  inspired  Revelation. 

It  is  that  which  God  had  for  His  one  aim  in  placing  man, 
made  in  His  image,  in  'dominion’  over  'all  things’  (Gen. 
1:26-28;  Ps.  8).  The  conflict  of  the  ages  is  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  this  kingdom,  under  the  headship  of  the  'Seed  of  the 
Woman,’  and  the  Kingdom  of  Satan,  a  conflict  issuing  at 
last  in  the  destruction  of  this  arch-enemy  of  God  and  man 
(Gen.  3:15).  The  foundation  of  this  kingdom  was  laid  in 
the  world’s  organic  history,  when  God  made  covenant  with 
Abraham,  saying,  "I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and 
in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed”  (Gen. 
12:2,3).  The  establishment  of  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy 
through  Moses,  was  the  advancing  fulfillment  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant  for  a  typical  administration  of  this  kingdom. 
This  kingdom  was  rooted  in  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy 
by  the  Davidic  Covenant,  the  enlarging  echo  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant,  by  means  of  which  the  future  history  of 
the  kingdom  for  all  time  was  identified  with  Israel  and  the 
Promised  Land.  This  Kingdom  of  God,  in  an  invisible  and 
heavenly  administration,  we  see  in  the  Church-historical 
period.  The  Millennial  Age  of  righteousness  and  peace  on 
the  earth,  is  the  dispensation  of  this  kingdom,  as  the  New 
Testament  Theocracy,  with  Israel  its  sustaining  center, 
under  the  rule  of  Christ  and  His  risen  Saints.  This  king¬ 
dom,  in  its  finally  perfected  and  eternal  state,  which  at  the 
end  'of  the  Millennial  Age  the  Son  will  deliver  to  the  Father, 
is  the  estate  of  Glory  which  is  to  be  ours  in  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  on  the  New  Earth,  when  "the  former  things  have 
passed  away.” 

And,  therefore,  if  we  study  the  Scriptures,  we  must  study 
the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  this  doctrine  runs 
through  the  organic  structure  of  Revelation,  history  and 
prophecy.  That  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  the  study  of  which  is  undertaken  in  this  paper,  is  the 
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Millennial  Age  or  dispensation  of  it.  And  the  contention  of 
the  paper  is  that  Christ  must  return  to  the  earth  for  its 
inauguration  and  realization.  The  kingdom  comes,  when 
the  King  comes. 

Two  things  in  the  Scriptures  characterize  the  Millennial 
Age,  as  acknowledged  both  by  post-millenarians  and  pre- 
millenarians :  (1)  It  is  a  condition  of  social  life,  brought 
about  by  the  triumph  of  Redemption  among  men,  when  the 
Scripture  shall  be  fulfilled:  'The  kingdom  of  this  world  is 
become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ*  (Rev. 
11:15).  Both  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  picture  this 
period  of  the  world’s  history  as  glorious,  because  of  the 
Messiah’s  sway  over  the  institutional  as  well  as  over  the 
individual  life  of  men  on  earth. 

(2)  This  condition  is  realized  through  Israel,  This  is  so 
obviously  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the 
Messianic  Age,  in  its  triumphant  realization,  that  post-mil¬ 
lenarians  are  forced  to  explain  the  fact  by  sailing  that  Is¬ 
rael  means  the  New  Testament  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
pre-millenarians  take  the  prophets  in  their  normal  or  nat¬ 
ural  sense.  They  do  not  ignore  the  presence,  here  and  there 
in  these  writings,  of  rhetorical  figures  and  spiritual  symbols, 
but  they  insist  that,  under  the  cover  of  figure  and  symbol, 
is  a  truth  conveyed,  and  that  truth  they  accept  in  a  normal 
sense.  They  refuse  to  be  swayed  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  word  of  God  by  the  school  of  Origen  and  his  successors, 
by  which,  under  a  so-called  spiritual  method,  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy  becomes  an  uncertain  conceit  of  man’s  varying 
fancy.  They  make  applications  of  the  prophecies  to  the 
New  Testament  Church  wherever  Israel  and  the  Church  have 
anything  of  a  spiritual  character  in  common,  but  they  insist 
upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  such  predictions  as  have 
reference  to  Israel,  a  separate  and  chosen  nation  in  un¬ 
changing  covenant  relation  to  God.  They  adopt  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  application  of  Scripture  is  one  thing,  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  is  another. 

Here  indeed  is  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  pre-mil- 
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lenarian  finds  the  largest  territory  of  Scripture,  upon  which 
he  builds  his  creed,  not  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Revelation, 
as  is  often  asserted,  but  in  the  whole  body  of  prophecy.  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  New  Testament  prophecy,  of  which  the 
20th  chapter  of  Revelation  is  but  the  consummate  flower. 
The  proton  pseudos  of  the  post-millenarian  is  his  false  theory 
of  interpreting  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Wrong  here,  he 
is  wrong  all  the  way. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  normal  (or  so-called  literal) 
method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  it  is  now  proposed 
to  argue  the  proposition  that :  Before  the  millennial  Age  of . 
the  Kingdom  of  God  can  he  introduced  into  the  world,  our 
Lord  must  return  in  person.  (A)  Before  the  Kingdom  of 
God  can  be  established  among  men,  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  must  in  some  way  become  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That 
is  to  say,  civil  government,  as  it  now  exists,  must  either  be 
transformed  or  be  destroyed. 

The  post-millenarians  believe  that  man’s  institutional  life 
will  be  transformed  by  the  process,  that  is  now  going  on, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Church.  This  is  what  he  means 
when  he  prays  “Thy  Kingdom  come.”  And  if  consistent, 
he  labors  to  this  end,  seeking  to  convert  institutions  as  well 
as  individuals.  Indeed,  if  thoroughly  subject  to  the  logic 
of  his  position,  he  resorts  to  the  power  or  influence  of  what 
he  calls  Christian  legislation.  And  while  he  may  not  be 
consciously  or  avowedly  expecting  a  formal  union  of  the 
Church  and  State,  he  does  look  for  such  a  condition  of  the 
State  in  the  Millennial  Age  (brought  about  by  the  gradual 
transformation  of  spiritual  agencies-  through  the  Church) 
as  will  express  and  further  the  reign  of  righteousness  in 
organized  society.  He  expects  the  kingdom  of  the  world  to 
become  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  the  gradual  conversion  of 
the  one  into  the  other. 

The  pre-millenarian,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  for  the 
kingdom  of  the  world,  as  organized  by  man,  to  be  destroyed, 
not  converted.  He  regards  civil  government  in  this  age, 
although  an  ordinance  of  God,  as  not  only  godless  in  aim 
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and  spirit  and  principles,  but  sure  to  become  more  so,  under 
the  influence  of  Satan,  till  it  Anally  heads  up  in  the  anti- 
Christ.  He  expects  judgment  and  dissolution  to  come  upon 
all  the  civil  polities  of  man,  that  the  field  may  be  cleared 
for  the  erection  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — the  Civil  Polity 
of  the  Millennial  Age.  And  he  looks  for  Christ  to  come  for 
the  execution  of  this  work  of  righteous  destruction. 

Can  this  view  be  successfully  established?  (1)  Compare 
the  grant  of  universal  world-empire  to  the  Messiah,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  2d  Psalm,  with  His  prospective  assumption 
of  it,  as  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  19:11-21;  11: 
15-18).  In  the  grant  of  world-empire  (Ps.  2)  you  notice  that 
the  Messiah  is  to  break  worldly  kingdoms  ‘‘in  pieces  as  a 
potter’s  vessel,”  with  “a  rod  of  iron.”  In  the  assumption  of 
this  sway  over  ‘‘the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth”  (Rev. 
19:11-21)  He  is  to  come  and  ‘‘judge  and  make  war,”  and 
“smite  the  nations,”  and  ‘‘rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.” 
And  this  coming  of  the  ‘‘King  of  kings”  and  ‘‘Lord  of  lords,” 
as  given  us  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Revelation,  is  followed 
in  the  20th  chapter  by  the  reign  of  Christ  and  His  risen 
Saints  for  1,000  years.  Does  this  look  like  the  conversion 
or  the  dissolution  of  earthly,  governments? 

(2)  But  take  the  classical  prophecy  on  world-empire,  as 
found  in  Daniel  2 :27-45 ;  and  7 :2-14.  In  these  two  passages 
of  Scripture,  we  have  the  whole  course  of  Gentile  world- 
empire,  from  the  Captivity  to  Christ’s  Second  Coming,  pre¬ 
sented  from  two  different  stand-points.  In  the  first,  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  is  granted  a  dream,  in  which  he  sees  world- 
empire  as  the  world  sees  it — a  colossal  Man.  In  the  second, 
Daniel  is  granted  a  dream,  in  which  he  sees  world^mpire 
as  God  sees  it — a  Beast.  The  two  visions  are  identical  and 
give  us,  from  the  two  stand-points,  the  course  of  world- 
empire  during  the  whole  period  of  ‘‘the  times  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,”  while  ‘‘Jerusalem  is  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles.” 

The  four  parts  of  the  metallic  man  and  the  four  beasts 
represent  (1)  Babylonian,  (2)  Medo-Persian,  (3)  Grecian, 
and  (4)  Roman  world-empire.  This  is  the  accepted  inter- 
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pretation  of  these  Scriptures,  even  by  conservative  post* 
millennial  expositors.  And  infidel  Gibbon  admits:  'The  four 
empires  are  delineated  with  as  great  clearness  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  as  in  the  histories  of  Justin  and  of 
Diodorus.” 

The  fourth  beast  of  the  7th  chapter  is  not  only  identical, 
as  a  symbol,  with  the  fourth  part  of  the  metallic  man  in  the 
2nd  chapter,  but  is  also  identical  with  the  beast  of  John’s 
Apocalypse.  "And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw 
a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his  head 
the  name  of  blasphemy.  And  the  beast  which  I  saw  was 
like  unto  a  leopard,  and  his  feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  bear, 
and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion:  and  the  dragon  gave 
his  power  and  his  seat  and  great  authority,  etc.”  (Rev.  18: 
1,2,  etc.).  This  is  the  fourth  world-empire,  heading  up 
finally  in  the  personal  Anti-christ. 

Now  from  these  Scriptures  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  it  follows:  (a)  The  period  of  time  covered  by  the  fourth 
world-empire,  is  in  present  continuance.  (Cf.  Roman  world- 
empire  echoes  in  the  present  various  governments  of  the 
world.)  The  Apocalyptic  Beast  is  identical  with  the  fourth 
Beast  of  Daniel.  Daniel’s  fourth  Beast  coordinates  with  the 
fourth  part  (the  iron  legs  and  toes)  of  the  metallic  man,  a 
symbol  of  the  age  of  Roman  world-empire.  The  Apocal3rptic 
Beast  is  yet  to  be  destroyed  (Rev.  19:20).  Likewise,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  Stone  "cut  out  without  hands”  has  not  yet 
destroyed  the  metallic  man,  by  smiting  him  upon  his  feet. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  another  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  before  there  is  "given  him  a  dominion  and  glory  and  a 
Kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve 
Him.”  As  this  was  not  accomplished  at  the  first  coming  of 
Christ,  it  is  to  be  expected  at  His  second  coming. 

(b)  But  the  fourth  world-empire  is  not  to  be  converted. 
The  Beast  in  Daniel  (and  in  the  Apocalypse)  is  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  "the  burning  flame”  (Rev.  19:20;  Dan.  7:11). 
The  four  parts  of  the  metallic  man  were  "broken  to  pieces 
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together”  by  the  Stone,  and  “became  like,  the  chaff  of  the 
summer  threshing  floors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away, 
and  no  place  was  found  for  them”  (Dan.  2:35).  “The  action 
of  the  Stone  is  judicial,  not  of  grace  and  mercy.  Demolition 
is  not  conversion,  destruction  is  not  salvation,  Gentile  times 
(of  world-empire)  end  in  judgment.” 

(c)  The  last  thing  that  follows  from  these  Scriptures  is, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  established  on  the  ruins 
of  Gentile  world-empire.  The  Stone  that  smote  the  image, 
afterwards  “became  a  great  Mountain  and  filled  the  whole 
earth.”  After  the  fourth  Beast  of  Daniel  was  destroyed, 
then  “the  Ancient  of  Days”  gave  to  the  Son  of  Man  “do¬ 
minion  and  glory  and  a  Kingdom  that  all  peoples  and  na¬ 
tions  and  languages  should  serve  Him.”  After  the  beast  of 
John  was  cast  into  the  fire,  the  risen  Saints  “lived  and 
reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.” 

Do  we  not  see  clearly  now,  that,  in  order  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  World  must  be  destroyed  and  so  removed  from  the 
field?  And  is  not  this  destruction  of  the  world-empire  rep¬ 
resented  by  Daniel  in  Old  Testament  and  John  in  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  as  brought  about  by  the  coming  of  Christ  in  judg¬ 
ment?  The  King  comes,  then  the  Kingdom  comes. 

(B)  Before  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  be  established  among 
men,  Anti-Christ  must  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Both  parties 
admit  this.  The  post-millenarian  says  this  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  process  under  the  present  gospel  dispensation. 
The  pre-millenarian  says  this  is  to  be  done  by  a  crisis  of 
Judgment,  at  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  What  says 
the  Word  of  God? 

The  strongest  passage  on  the  Anti-Christ  is  to  be  found 
in  2  Thessalonians  2:3,  4,  6-10.  The  fourth  beast  of  Daniel 
reaches  his  culminating  point  in  the  “little  horn”  that  came 
up  out  of  the  ten  horns,  whose  blasphemy  of  God  and  per¬ 
secution  of  Saints  caused  the  beast  to  be  destroyed.  The 
Beast  of  John  (two,  yet  organically  one)  is  the  culmination 
of  the  Beast  of  Daniel,  and  gives  us  world-empire  as  it  is 
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to  head  up  in  the  Anti-Christ.  The  common  ear-marks  of 
blasphemy,  lawlessness,  miracle-working  power,  and  deceiv¬ 
ing  influence,  found  in  these  symbols  of  Daniel  and  John, 
identify  them  with  Paul’s  “Man  of  Sin”  in  2  Thessalonians 
— in  all  of  which  we  And  the  personal  Anti-Christ,  as  he 
will  manifest  himself  in  the  last  time — ^the  consummate  ex¬ 
pression  of  godless  Civil  Government.  The  Anti-Christ  is 
thus  associated  in  the  Scripture  “with  the  civil  power,  im¬ 
perial  sovereignty,  of  which  he  is  the  blasphemous  head, 
and  which  he  controls  and  uses  for  his  own  diabolical  ends.' 
He  is  represented  as  seizing  the  political  dominion  of  the 
world,  and  wheeling  it  into  line,  in  hostile  array  against 
God  and  his  Christ.”  The  very  same  argument,  it  is  obvious, 
which  makes  it  certain  that  Christ  must  come  to  destroy 
the  world-empire,  bears  with  equal  force  as  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Anti-Christ.  The  alliance  of  the  two,  at  the  time 
of  the  judgment  crisis,  makes  this  a  necessity.  Besides,  as 
Anti-Christ  is  the  personal  representative  and  expression 
of  godless  world-power  in  its  historical  outworking  towards 
the  flnal  conflict  with  the  Kingdom  of  God,  what  more  be¬ 
fitting  and  honoring  to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords, 
than  that  He  should  appear  on  the  field  and  have  historical 
and  visible  triumph,  in  the  destruction  of  this  hostile  head 
of  an  opposing  world,  face  to  face,  hand  to  hand? 

But  look  closely  at  2  Thessalonians  2:3-10.  Here  is  the 
same  person,  as  we  have  already  seen,  who  has  symbolic 
representation  in  Daniel’s  and  John’s  Apocalypses.  Several 
important  things  are  to  be  noted  in  this  passage:  (1)  As 
Paul  wrote  in  his  day,  “the  mystery  of  iniquity,”  the  spirit 
of  Anti-Christ,  was  already  at  work.  (2)  That  “mystery 
of  iniquity”  is  to  continue,  until  finding  expression  or  reve¬ 
lation  in  the  “Man  of  Sin,”  “that  Wicked” — ^in  the  personal 
presence  of  the  Anti-Christ.  (8)  When  “that  Wicked  shall 
be  revealed,”  he  is  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Lord  “with  the 
brightness  of  His  coming,”  the  shining  out  of  His  personal 
presence.  (4)  The  whole  period,  between  the  time  when 
Paul  was  writing  and  the  time  when  Christ  should  come,  is 
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to  be  characterized  by  a  growing,  culminating  apostasy,  out 
of  which  Anti-Christ  is  to  evolve. 

Where  do  we  find,  therefore,  short  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  any  place  for  a  Millennium?  And  as  Anti-Christ 
must  be  put  out  of  the  way  before  the  Millennial  Kingdom 
can  be  established,  must  not  Christ  come  to  destroy  Anti- 
Christ  by  the  shining  out  of  His  personal  presence?  The 
King  comes,  then  the  Kingdom  comes. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  Jantuiry-Mareh  Number,  19460 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE 
SONS  OF  MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

IV.  JESUS  AND  NATHANIEL 

The  latter  half  of  the  first  chapter  of  John  reports  a  series 
of  meetings  between  Jesus  and  various  individuals  who  later 
took  their  place  in  the  company  of  apostles.  These  meetings 
were  in  the  nature  of  discoveries,  as  the  word  “findeth”  or 
“found”  recurs  in  connection  with  them.  Andrew,  having 
found  Christ,  found  his  brother  Simon  and  brought  him  to 
Jesus.  Then  Jesus  Himself  found  Philip,  and  Philip  in  turn 
found  Nathaniel. 

From  John  21:2  comes  the  information  that  this  man  be¬ 
longed  to  Cana  in  Galilee.  It  was  to  this  place  that  Jesus 
proceeded  with  His  friends  immediately  after  the  interview 
with  Nathaniel  (John  2).  One  is  not  a  little  puzzled,  in  view 
of  the  length  of  the  narrative  involving  Nathaniel,  at  the 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  lists  of  the  apostles  given  to 
us  in  the  New  Testament.  All  the  others  mentioned  here  in 
John  1  attained  to  that  place.  Furthermore,  the  only  other 
time  Nathaniel  is  mentioned,  in  John  21:2,  he  is  found  in 
company  with  apostles.  The  conjecture  that  he  is  to  be 
identified  with  Bartholomew  has  merit,  for  the  reason  that 
Bartholomew’s  name  follows  immediately  that  of  Philip  in 
the  lists  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  and  in  the  Acts  is  one 
removed,  with  Thomas  coming  between.  Since  Bartholomew 
means  son  of  Tolmai,  nothing  prevents  the  assumption  that 
Nathaniel  (gift  of  God)  was  his  given  name.  He  becomes 
symbolic  of  all  true  followers  of  Christ — “those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me.” 

We  have  had  in  the  case  of  Andrew  and  Simon  Peter  one 
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who  brought  his  own  brother  to  Jesus.  Now  that  good  office 
is  performed  by  a  friend.  Apparently  Philip  and  Nathaniel 
had  been  stirred  by  the  ministry  of  John,  as  had  these  other 
Galilean  disciples.  At  any  rate,  when  Philip  was  drawn  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Master,  his  first  act  was  to  locate  his 
friend,  and  he  found  him  in  meditation  and  prayer  under  a 
fig  tree.  He  may  have  been  pondering  the  meaning  of  John’s 
words  of  testimony  to  Jesus  so  recently  given,  trying  to 
relate  them  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Messiah  was  predicted.  Suddenly  his  thoughts 
were  interrupted  by  the  bold  assertion  of  Philip  that  this 
very  One  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  written  had 
now  been  located.  Nathaniel’s  kindling  enthusiasm,  mounting 
at  once  to  match  that  of  his  friend,  was  momentarily  chilled 
by  Philip’s  description  of  the  ’’find”  as  the  son  of  Joseph, 
emanating  from  Nazareth.  We  need  not  be  troubled  because 
Jesus  was  called  son  of  Joseph.  That  was  the  way  in  which 
He  would  naturally  be  spoken  of.  The  supernatural  concep¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  was  kept  a  sacred  secret  during  His  life  on 
earth.  Then,  when  the  wonders  of  His  person  and  work  had 
prepared  the  way  for  it,  the  knowledge  of  His  true  origin 
could  safely  be  revealed. 

However,  it  was  not  the  lineage  of  Jesus  that  bothered 
Nathaniel,  but  rather  His  residence.  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth?  These  words  have  commonly  been 
construed  as  proof  that  a  peculiar  odium  attached  itself  to 
this  place  in  the  appraisal  of  the  Jews  generally.  Certainly 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  when  Jesus  attempted 
to  minister  in  their  synagogue  does  not  set  them  in  a  very 
favorable  light.  Cana  was  sufficiently  close  to  Nazareth  to 
permit  some  firsthand  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Nathaniel, 
perhaps  close  enough  too  for  a  measure  of  provincial  jeal¬ 
ousy  to  influence  his  verdict.  Whether  any  moral  taint  is  to 
be  read  out  of  these  words  of  Nathaniel  must  remain  an 
open  question.  The  more  obvious  explanation  of  them  is 
found  in  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  that  Judaea,  where  the 
law  and  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  were  most  zealously 
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guarded,  where  prophecy  indicated  that  Messiah  should  be 
born  (Micah  5:2)  would  in  fact  be  the  scene  of  His  appear¬ 
ing.  “Search  and  look :  for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet” 
(John  7:62).  That  was  the  verdict  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The 
statement  was  wrong  if  intended  historically,  for  Jonah,  not 
to  mention  others,  had  come  from  this  region;  doubtless  it 
was  given  a  futuristic  turn,  and  had  special  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  Nathaniel,  perplexed  by  this  item  of  information 
about  Jesus,  was  nevertheless  open  to  further  light  on  the 
matter,  unlike  the  doctors  of  the  law  at  Jerusalem  who  rested 
in  their  prejudice.  How  wise,  on  Philip’s  part,  not  to  be¬ 
come  embroiled  in  any  argument  on  this  question!  He  was 
confident  that  personal  contact  with  Jesus  would  sweep  away 
for  his  friend,  as  for  himself  and  others,  all  doubts  and  mis¬ 
givings.  “Come  and  see.”  It  was  Jesus’  own  method  (John 
1:39)  and  it  is  still  the  best  way — to  confront  men  with  the 
living  Christ  as  seen  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  human  life. 
Nathaniel,  like  Thomas,  was  to  have  all  doubts  swept  away 
in  the  presence  of  the  Nazarene. 

Nathaniel  was  one  of  those  who  looked  for  Messiah’s  com¬ 
ing,  yet  was  unprepared  for  His  actual  appearance,  because 
His  antecedents  did  not  match  the  pattern  sketched  for  Him 
in  the  current  conceptions.  He  was  too  humble  in  origin  and 
manner  and  program.  The  lesson  should  not  be  lost  upon 
us.  Another  coming  lies  ahead,  as  He  promised.  It  is  thor¬ 
oughly  possible  for  us  to  be  mistaken  in  our  ideas  about  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  His  return,  but  the  important  thing  is  that 
we  hold  His  appearing  as  a  lively  expectation.  Let  us  not 
be  like  those  who  prayed  for  Peter’s  deliverance  from  prison, 
so  preoccupied  with  their  own  spiritual  exercise  that  they 
were  unprepared  for  the  manifestation  of  the  answer. 

As  the  two  friends  approached  Jesus  and  His  party,  Jesus 
uttered  an  appraisal  of  Nathaniel  which  must  have  aston¬ 
ished  all  who  heard  it,  for  it  was  the  kind  of  statement  that 
one  does  not  make  about  strangers.  But  He  knew  |^vhat  was 
in  man,  and  knew  it  perfectly,  intuitively.  We  need  to  re¬ 
member  that  He  saw  the  guile  in  Judas  before  He  selected 
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him,  as  surely  as  He  saw  the  absence  of  it  in  Nathaniel. 
“Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.”  (Cf.  Psalm 
32:2.)  The  term  Israelite  is  so  rare  in  the  New  Testament, 
occurring  only  here  in  the  Gospels  and  only  four  times  al¬ 
together,  that  one  looks  for  some  special  reason  for  its  em¬ 
ployment.  Perhaps  in  this  case  we  are  warranted  in  seeing 
a  purposeful  contrast  with  the  first  Israelite.  Jacob  was  no¬ 
torious  for  his  guile.  Nathaniel's  contemporaries  were  not 
far  behind.  They  showed  it  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
voided  God's  commandments  through  the  traditions  of  men. 
They  showed  it  throughout  the  course  of  their  dealing  with 
Jesus,  seeking  to  pose  compromising  dilemmas  under  the 
guise  of  submitting  puzzling  problems  which  His  wisdom 
might  be  able  to  solve. 

To  be  free  from  guile  is  not  to  be  free  from  sin.  Jesus 
made  no  such  claim  for  this  or  any  man.  But  it  is  possible 
for  one  who  is  compassed  by  human  infirmity  common  to 
all  the  sons  of  Adam  to  be  sincere,  with  attitudes  and  mo¬ 
tives  devoid  of  hypocrisy.  Because  Nathaniel  had  this  quali¬ 
fication,  he  could  become  a  disciple  and  an  heir  of  that  grace 
which  could  meet  his  sin-need. 

Nathaniel  made  no  effort  to  contradict  the  Master  or  say 
that  the  commendation  was  undeserved.  A  fawning,  false 
humility  is  a  species  of  guile  in  itself,  for  its  self-depreca¬ 
tions  are  but  so  many  invitations  for  further  praise.  But 
this  Israelite  indeed  was  burning  with  curiosity  about  one 
thing.  “Whence  knowest  thou  me?”  The  two  had  not  met 
before.  To  the  straightforward  man  Jesus  was  ready  to  give 
a  straightforward  answer.  “Before  that  Philip  called  thee, 
when  thou  wast  undet*  the  fig  tree,  I  saw  thee.”  Nathaniel 
well  knew  that  no  ordinary  gaze  had  penetrated  his  leafy 
bower.  Yet  in  his  retreat  he  had  been  followed  by  the  Om¬ 
niscience  which  dwelt  in  this  Nazarene.  He  was.  completely 
convinced.  That  was  miracle  enough  for  him.  He  was  ready 
to  own  his  faith.  “He  feels  that  he  is  known  best  -at  the 
very  point  in  which  he  had  most  carefully  contrived  con¬ 
cealment,  and  he  recognizes  that  no  one  is  more  likely  to 
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be  the  fulhller  of  his  prayers  than  that  same  Person  who  has 
manifestly  been  somehow  present  at  them  and  heard  them” 
(M.  Dods). 

Simply  and  directly  then  followed  the  confession,  “Rabbi, 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.”  The 
former  of  these  titles  may  be  an  echo  of  the  testimony  given 
so  recently  by  John  the  Baptist  (John  1:34),  but  along  with 
.the  other  it  goes  back  to  that  great  Messianic  prediction,  the 
second  Psalm.  There  the  One  to  come  is  set  forth  both  as 
God’s  Son  and  as  His  chosen  king  whom  He  will  establish 
in  opposition  to  the  rebellious  kings  of  earth.  It  was  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  Israelite  indeed  should  indicate  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  Master  by  calling  Him  King  of  Israel. 

To  the  man  of  faith  a  vista  of  possibility' is  always  open 
upon  which  no  limit  can  be  set.  Nathaniel’s  confidence  in 
Jesus  because  of  his  own  experience  would  be  extended  as 
he  came  to  understand  that  this  One  was  the  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  men,  not  knowing  both  but  being  both. 
“Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man.”  The  word 
“hereafter”  is  not  found  in  the  best  manuscripts,  so  the 
promise  must  not  be  thought  of  as  restricted  to  some  future 
event.  Neither  is  the  experience  to  be  confined  to  Nathaniel 
— “ye  shall  see.”  Jacob’s  vision,  recorded  in  Genesis  28:12, 
forms  the  background  of  the  statement  of  Jesus,  but  there 
are  new  features.  The  ladder  is  now  personalized.  It  is 
upon  the  person  of  the  Son  that  communication  between 
earth  and  heaven  is  realized.  Nothing  is  said  about  heaven 
being  open  for  Jacob  at  Bethel.  Now,  because  of  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  the  Son  of  man,  heaven  is  not  only  open  but  is 
made  to  stand  open  (uvEtpY<iTa).  Access  will  be  both  perma¬ 
nent  and  continuous. 

The  title  Son  of  man  was  assumed  by  Jesus  as  His  favor¬ 
ite  designation  for  Himself  during  the  days  of  His  flesh.  It 
has  its  roots  in  the  Old  Testament  usage,  particularly  in 
Daniel,  where  it  indicates  a  supernatural ,  being  coming  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  (7:13).  Our  Lord  used  it  in  a  similar 
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sense  (Matthew  26:64;  John  5:27).  So  the  title  does  more 
than  connote  humanity.  Yet  humanity  is  certainly  suggested 
too.  The  eighth  Psalm  pictures  man  as  given  dominion  over 
the  works  of  God’s  hands,  and  there  he  is  called  “son  of 
man.”  In  Hebrews  2,  where  the  humanity  is  iriuch  insisted 
on,  the  point  is  made  that  this  dominion  which  should  belong 
to  man,  though  forfeited  by  sin,  has  been  regained  by  Man 
for  man.  In  the  person  of  their  champion,  the  redeemed  will 
enjoy  sovereignty  in  the  world  to  come.  Incidentally,  the 
subordinate  place  of  angels  in  respect  to  the  Son,  which  is 
developed  in  Hebrews  1  and  2,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
t)assage  before  us.  These  beings,  so  attentive  to  the  Son, 
are  ministering  spirits  also  for  the  sons,  the  heirs  of  sal¬ 
vation. 

One  wishes  there  were  more  information  available  about 
Nathaniel,  for  he  is  a  singularly  attractive  character.  Yet 
the  truth  which  he  symbolizes  outweighs  the  man,  and  in 
this  we  can  rest  content.  The  pure  in  heart  are  blessed 
indeed,  for  they  shall  see  God,  and  they  see  Him  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Nazarene.  They  see  heaven  opened,  and  harmony 
re-established  between  God  and  man.  “A  Savior  who  is 
almost  God  is  a  bridge  broken  at  the  farther  end”  (Moule). 
VVe  have  noted  that  Jesus  was  fond  of  calling  Himself  Son 
of  man.  His  followers  refused  to  take  that  title  upon  their 
own  lips,  considering  that  it  was  sacred  for  His  own  use. 
There  is  one  exception,  and  it  is  highly  instructive.  After 
the  ascension,  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of  the  church,  having 
given  his  testimony  before  the  council,  “looked  up  steadfastly 
into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  said.  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God”  (Acts  7 :55,  66).  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  man,  is  our  Fore¬ 
runner  within  the  veil.  The  pure  in  heart  can  see  His  glory 
now.  They  shall  share  it  hereafter. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number ^  19^6) 
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SCRIPTURE  CANNOT  BE  BROKEN 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  Jtdy-September  Number t  1945) 

3.  Does  the  Bible  deal  with  trivialities? 

Modern  scholars  have  still  another  grievance  against  the 
Word  of  God;  Those  portions  which  treat  of  purely  secular 
matters,  common  household  affairs,  petty  concerns  of  men, 
etc.,  they  say  do  not  belong  to  Scripture.  “It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  inspired  the  saving  Word, 
He  should  have  bothered  about  the  marital  affairs  of  Isaac 
and  Rebecca.  The  moderns  are  complaining  that  their  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  is  outraged  when  they  are  asked  to 
believe  that  it  was  by  divine  inspiration  that  Paul  wrote  to 
Timothy  about  his  cloak.”  In  reply  Dr.  Engelder  has  for¬ 
mulated  three  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Bible’s  levicula: 
(1)  “God  loves  men  in  all  their  smallness.”  (2)  “Prayer  in¬ 
volves  confidence  that  God  takes  interest  in  the  individual 
who  prays,  a  tender  regard  for  his  petty  cares  and  troubles.” 
(3)  “Whoever  imagines  that  these  levicula  are  unworthy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  knows  little  about  the  Holy  Ghost  or  about 
the  Christian  life  and  conduct.”  His  conclusion,  therefore, 
must  be  that  “the  triviality-charge  indicates  low  intelligence, 
spiritual  dulness,  and  wicked  self-conceit.” 

B.  Manly’s  words  on  2  Timothy  4:13  bear  repeating, 
Engelder  decides:  “Consider  the  case  about  this  much-com- 
plained-of  cloak.  Here  is  a  man  who  some  thirty  years  ago 
renounced  ease,  fortune,  popularity,  brilliant  prospects — all 
for  Christ,  in  order  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men.  He 
has  had  his  reward  all  along  from  the  world  and  from  his 
nation  in  stripes,  in  rod-beatings,  in  stonings,  in  imprison¬ 
ment,  in  treachery  and  deadly  conspiracy,  in  unblushing 
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falsehoods,  in  unassuaged  malice.  And  now  his  end  is  near. 
He  is  advanced  in  years,  in  his  last  prison,  his  usefulness 
accomplished,  his  course  finished.  He  is  just  awaiting  the 
sentence  of  death.  Bravely,  cheerfully,  triumphantly,  he 
writes  his  last  letter  to  his  dearest  friend,  his  son  in  the 
Gospel.  Not  a  note  quivers,  not  a  word  hints  at  gloom  or 
threat. — But  he  is  shivering  with  cold.  Winter  is  commencing. 
He  is  in  want  of  clothes.  And  in  that  prison  he  is  lonely. 
.  .  .  Only  Luke  is  with  him.  ...  He  has  come  to  stand  by 
Paul  to  the  last.  But  the  good  man  wants  his  books,  espe¬ 
cially  certain  beloved  precious  parchments.  They  would 
cheer  his  lonely  hours.  He  needs  his  cloak;  he  wants  his 
manuscripts.  Is  there  nothing  touching,  nothing  affect¬ 
ing  in  this?” 

A  final  word  of  caution  proceeds  from  the  author  ere  he 
finishes  Chapter  Three.  “We,  too,  are  apt  to  stumble  when 
we  read  these  Biblical  ‘trivialities.*  Let  us  heed  the  warning 
of  Luther:  T  beg  and  faithfully  warn  every  pious  Christian 
not  to  take  offense  at  the  simple  language  and  ordinary  sto¬ 
ries  which  he  frequently  finds  here.  Let  him  not  doubt  that, 
however  mean  it  all  appears,  these  are  the  very  words, 
deeds,  judgments,  and  history  of  the  high  majesty  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  God;  for  this  is  the  Scripture  which  makes  fools 
of  all  the  wise  and  prudent  and  is  open  only  to  babes  and 
fools,  as  Christ  says  (Matt.  11:25).  Away  with  your  over¬ 
weening  conceit!  Think  of  Scripture  as  the  loftiest  and 
noblest  of  holy  things,  as  the  richest  lode,  which  will  never 
be  mined  out,  so  that  you  may  find  the  divine  wisdom  which 
God  places  before  you  in  such  foolish  and  mean  form.  He 
does  this  in  order  to  quench  all  pride.  Here  you  will  find 
the  swaddling  clothes  and  the  manger  in  which  Christ  lies, 
to  which  the  angels  directed  the  shepherds,  Luke  2:11. 
Mean  and  poor  are  the  swaddling  clothes,  but  precious  is 
the  treasure,  Christ,  lying  in  them.** 

4.  Is  verbal  inspiration  mechanical  inspiration? 

Up  till  now  the  critics  were  telling  us  that  nothing  would 
be  lost  even  if  half  of  the  Bible  had  to  be  discarded  as  not 
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the  result  of  inspiration,  since  the  important  half — the  gos¬ 
pel  message — was  not  affected  in  the  least.  But  with  three 
additional  arguments  this  part  of  God’s  Word  must  also  go 
by  the  board,  for  they  would  have  us  believe  “that  the  words 
in  which  the  saving  truth  is  clothed  are  purely  human — 
human  words  which  are  not  absolutely  reliable,  human  words 
which  do  not  carry  divine  authority.”  Just  how  detestable 
verbal  inspiration  has  become  in  the  eyes  of  modern  schol¬ 
arship  grows  apparent  when  they  denounce  this  factor  as 
mechanical.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  call  the  doctrine  a  heathen 
concept.  R.  Seeberg,  accordingly,  has  stated:  “We  must 
also  be  careful  not  to  regard  the  situation  as  if  the  theory 
of  verbal  inspiration  were  ‘really’  Christian.  .  .  .  That  kind 
of  inspiration  in  which  the  prophet  in  ecstatic  fervor  forgets 
himself  and  the  world  and  becomes  only  the  pen  or  tongue 
of  a  deity,  was  far  from  unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
was  then  introduced  into  Jewish  and  Christian  thought  by 
the  theories  of  Plato  and  Philo.”  Less  radical  but  no  less 
opposed  to  verbal  inspiration  are  men  of  the  caliber  of  A.  H. 
Strong,  T.  0.  Summers,  R.  V.  Foster,  M.  S.  Terry.  Deiss- 
mann,  indeed,  is  glad  to  affirm  that  “this  dogma  of  verbal 
inspiration  of  every  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
rightly  can  be  called  mechanical  inspiration,  is  now  aban¬ 
doned  in  all  scientific  theology.” 

Three  points  are  well  taken  by  Prof.  Engelder  in  making 
his  defence.  First,  the  critics  are  fighting  a  straw  man  in 
their  opposition  to  verbal  inspiration.  Second,  they  contend 
with  Scripture  itself  when  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  verbal 
inspiration.  Third,  they  leave  nothing  to  Scripture  which 
could  any  longer  be  called  inspired  revelation.  Warfield 
ably  substantiates  the  first  argument  of  the  author’s:  “It 
ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  protest  again  against  the  habit 
of  representing  the  advocates  of  Verbal  Inspiration  as  teach¬ 
ing  that  the  mode  of  inspiration  was  by  dictation.  The 
Church  has  always  recognized  that  the  Spirit’s  superintend¬ 
ence  extends  to  the  choice  of  the  words  by  the  human  au¬ 
thors.”  Widely  read  though  the  Concordia  professor  is  by 
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this  time,  and  he  was  born  in  1866,  he  can  supplement  War- 
field’s  averment  thus:  “We  have  not  read  every  book  and 
article  and  remark  that  was  written  by  a  verbal-inspira- 
tionist.  But  as  far  as  we  have  read,  we  have  not  found  a 
single  statement  to  the  effect  that  divine  inspiration  put 
the  holy  writers  into  a  state  of  coma.  Neither  did  Dr.  W.  T. 
Riviere  ever  find  such  a  statement.  He  writes:  ‘Fundamen¬ 
talists  and  Bible-believers  are  accused  of  holding  what  may 
be  called  a  Typewriter  Theory.  ...  I  do  not  recall  ever 
hearing  this  theory  advocated,  but  something  of  the  sort 
is  often  attributed  to  conservatives.  It  makes  a  nice  target 
for  ridicule’  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1936).”  Indeed,  En- 
gelder  must  point  out  bluntly,  it  seems  that  in  every  phase 
of  the  attack  on  verbal  inspiration  the  moderns  are  doomed 
to  display  a  lack  of  acumen.  Such  an  exposure  accounts 
for  the  popular  theory  of  inspiration  now  in  vogue — the 
dynamic.  With  typical  earnestness,  then,  the  chapter  draws 
to  a  close  with  this  paragraph:  “ ‘Without  a  doubt,*  says 
Edwin  Lewis,  *our  fathers  came  very  close  to  Bibliolatry; 
they  could  make  no  distinction  between  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  words  of  men  by  which  that  Word  was  given.’  We 
say:  Blessed  be  our  fathers,  blessed  be  St.  Paul,  who  taught 
us  that  every  word  of  Scripture  is  the  very  word  of  God! 
That  every  word  stands,  now  and  forever,  unbroken,  un¬ 
breakable  !” 

6.  Does  verbal  inspiration  imply  an  atomistic  conception 
and  use  of  Scripture? 

The  Lutheran  Church  Quarterly,  theological  organ  of 
another  wing  of  American  Lutheranism  and  not  as  conser¬ 
vative  as  that  of  the  writer,  censures  “the  dogmatists  and 
literalists,”  besides  commending  those  who  “broke  with  the 
old  atomistic  method  of  proof  texts.”  Atomistic,  the  author 
remarks  dryly,  is  one  more  “of  these  great  swelling  words 
which  are  designed  to  overawe  the  simple.  It  is  the  mark 
of  scientific  wisdom  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  things, 
is  it  not?  You  would  not  want  to  study  a  writing  in  a 
piecemeal  atomistic  fashion,  would  you?”  Of  course,  the 
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danger  lies  in  just  what  the  moderns  signify  by  railing  at 
proof  texts.  Indiscriminate  use  of  them  is  undoubtedly 
wrong.  But  what  the  critics  desire  is  to  abolish  every  use 
of  Scripture  references  for  the  establishment  of  a  doctrine. 
The  Christian  Century,  accordingly,  takes  the  position:  “No 
issue  between  the  churches  can  now  be  settled  by  the  quo¬ 
tation  of  a  Biblical  text,  as  our  fathers  used  to  assume.  No 
issue  will  be  settled  by  reference  to  an  authoritarian  stand¬ 
ard,  whether  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical.”  In  place  of  single 
texts  “the  broader  context”  is  recommended,  and  broader 
is  defined  as  including  secular  knowledge  in  addition  to 
Scripture.  To  be  sure,  “that  is  rather  crude,”  Engelder 
concedes,  “to  let  science  and  the  ideology  of  modernism,  etc., 
shed  light  on  the  individual  passages.  But  the  modems 
have,  in  addition,  something  more  spiritual  to  appeal  to. 
That  is  the  ^spirit.*  Georgia  Harkness,  who  recognizes  ‘the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  proof-text  method,'  finds  her  ‘au¬ 
thority  not  in  the  letter  but  in  the  Spirit.'  The  text  must 
not  be  taken  literally.”  More  conservative  scholars  make 
their  standard  the  Schriftganze,  “Scripture  as  a  whole.” 
And  these  hold  the  field  today. 

The  apologist  finds  three  things  wrong  with  the  atomistic 
criticism.  (1)  This  is  faulty  reasoning  because  it  demands 
the  performance  of  an  intellectual  impossibility.  Can  the 
whole  differ  from  its  parts?  (2)  Refusal  to  accept  every 
part  of  the  Scripture  is  unworthy  of  true  faith.  (3)  The 
Bible  is  robbed  of  all  practical  value  when  doctrinal  issues 
can  no  longer  be  settled  by  means  of  pertinent  texts.  Keyser 
sums  up  the  apologetic  here  with  his  one  statement:  “We 
must  have  the  whole  Christ  of  the  whole  Bible  if  we  want 
to  have  a  whole  salvation.” 

6.  Does  verbal  inspiration  establish  a  legalistic  authority 
of  the  letter? 

Finally,  “the  indignation  of  the  moderns  reaches  white 
heat  when  they  are  asked  to  receive  every  word  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  inerrant  and  authoritative.  If  Verbal  Inspiration 
means  that  every  word  of  Scripture  must  be  received  as 
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God’s  word,  with  unquestioning  faith  and  obedience — and 
it  means  just  that — ^they  will  have  none  of  it.  That  is  their 
strongest  objection  to  Verbal  Inspiration,  and  they  express 
their  abhorrence  of  it  with  the  frightful  word  legalistic/* 
Yes,  and  besides  with  phrases  such  as  “spiritual  despotism, 
slave  mentality,”  etc.  They  denounce  the  doctrine  as  having 
built  “a  suffocating  prison  house”  and  its  adherents  as 
“slaves  of  the  letter”  who  have  submitted  to  “the  tyranny 
of  words,  the  tyranny  of  an  infallible  book,  t3n*annous  lit¬ 
eralism,  the  enslaving  legalism  of  the  letter,  of  a  paper  pope, 
this  dogmatic  fetter,  a  cast-iron  theory,  bibliolatry,  the 
fetish  of  a  level  Bible.”  C.  A.  Wendell  charges:  “Bibliolatry 
is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  exalted  form  of  idolatry,  but 
idolatry  it  is  nevertheless.  It  is  not  the  Bible  but  God  Him¬ 
self  who  says,  *Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me.’ 
A  stilted  veneration  for  the  Word  betrays  an  inward  weak¬ 
ness  rather  than  a  virile  faith  and  out  of  it  proceeds  a  ner¬ 
vous  anxiety  to  prove  the  ‘complete  inerrancy*  of  the  Bible 
‘from  cover  to  cover.*” 

Thereby,  Engelder  observes,  the  Bible  has  lost  its  rights, 
one  of  which  is  to  have  its  statements  taken  literally  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  Men  recognize  this  right  in  the  case 
of  other  books,  but  in  the  case  of  Scripture  they  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  prerogative  to  depart  from  the  literal  sense  at 
will.  Literalism  in  the  realm  of  Biblical  hermeneutics  is 
made  responsible  for  all  sorts  of  woes  and  evils,  until  the 
literalist  receives  the  condemnation  that  he  has  “a  metallic, 
inert,  or  mechanical  mind”  and  his  viewpoint  is  stigmatized 
as  “wooden,  rigid,  and  narrow,”  his  dependence  on  a  book 
as  “a  dead  and  artificial  thing.”  For  three  reasons  the  Con¬ 
cordia  author  cannot  join  in  this  widespread  revolt  against 
verbal  inspiration:  (1)  The  doctrine  spells  a  holy,  not  le¬ 
galistic,  bondage.  (2)  “The  moderns  have  freed  themselves 
from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  have  put  on  instead  the 
shackles  of  human  authority.”  (3)  Only  ruin  awaits  eman¬ 
cipation  from  the  yoke  of  this  doctrine,  the  ruin  of  theology 
with  its  inevitable  results  in  time  and  eternity.  Perversely 
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enough,  however,  the  moderns  are  actually  proud  of  the 
fact  that  their  doctrines  are  uncertain,  unstable,  undecided. 
Says  the  Watchman-Examiner:  “We  have  come  upon  the 
blessed  day  of  the  ‘open  mind,*  which  means  that  we  have 
no  convictions  any  more,  but  opinions  only,  that  is,  that  we 
hold  our  faith  so  lightly  that  we  can  easily  let  go  of  it  and 
take  hold  of  some  other  notion  if  the  wind  of  popular  favor 
changes;  we  are  ‘blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,* 
as  the  uncompromising  apostle  says.** 

In  his  conclusion  the  author  raises  a  question  that  needed 
answering  before  the  end  of  his  thoroughgoing  volume.  And 
with  the  able  reply  given  can  be  closed  this  extended  review 
of  a  book  heartily  to  be  recommended:  “How  shall  we  prove 
the  truth  of  Verbal  Inspiration?  Being  a  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  it  carries  within  itself  divine  power.  It  proves  itself. 
All  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  proclaim:  ‘All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,*  and  let  this  Word  do  its  work. 
It  has  the  divine  power  to  convince  men  of  its  truth  and 
produce  their  joyful  acceptance  of  it.  Learn  to  apply  this 
strategy,  as  Luther  learned  to  do  it.  The  Princeton  Theol. 
Review,  Vol.  16,  pp.  513  and  655,  thus  describes  Luther*s 
strategy:  ‘For  Luther  Scripture  thus  came  to  rest  for  its 
authority  .  .  .  on  its  own  self-evidencing  power.  .  .  .  The 
indefeasible  certitude  of  the  Christian  as  to  the  divinity  of 
the  Word  comes  from  God  Himself.*  Quoting  Luther  (Erl. 
Ed.,  28:298;  St.  L.,  XX:74)  to  the  effect  that  the  Christian 
must  be,  and  can  be,  ‘unshakably  certain  that  it  is  God*s 
Word,  though  all  the  world  should  fight  against  it,*  the 
Review  points  out:  ‘Luther  saw  with  hawklike  clearness  the 
main  point  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  authority  in 
the  Christian  religion:  the  inspired  Scriptures  carry  them¬ 
selves;  they  do  not  depend  for  their  power  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Church  or  any  human  authority,  but  only  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  creates  in  the  believing  heart 
the  conviction  of  their  divine  origin  and  contents.  .  .  .** 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  DISPENSATIONALISM 

Compiled  by  Arnold  D.  Ehlert,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number,  1945) 

DISPENSATIONALISM  SINCE  1900 
(Continued) 

J.  H.  Burridge  of  St.  Andrews,  Bristol,  England,  has  a 
chart  dividing  time  as  follows : 

I —  Adam  to  the  flood,  trial  of  conscience 

II —  Flood  to  Abraham,  trial  of  government 

III —  Abraham  to  the  Captivity,  trial  of  law 

IV —  Captivity  to  the  Cross 

V — Cross  to  the  coming 

VI — Millennium” 

Beyond  the  peculiarity  of  his  divisions  with  respect  to  the 
captivity,  his  system  runs  very  nearly  along  the  regular. lines. 

Cyrus  Ingerson  Scofield  (1843-1921)  was  the  son  of  an 
Episcopalian  family,  strongly  Puritan  in  background.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kansas,  elected  to  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  later  appointed  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Kansas.  After  a  successful  practice  he  was  one  day  led  to  a 
genuine  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  his  own  personal  Sav¬ 
ior,  and  thus  began  a  career  that  has  shaken  the  Christian 
world.  Dr.  James  H.  Brookes  of  St.  Louis  did  much  to  in¬ 
fluence  Scofield  in  the  lines  of  Bible  study.  In  midsummer 
of  1882  Scofield  reached  Dallas  and  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  now  the  Scofield  Me- 

••j*  H.  Burridge,  God’s  Prophetic  Pfan,  a  comprehensive  view  of  God’s 
dealings  with  man  from  the  creation  to  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth, 
illustrated  by  a  colored  chart,  Am.  ed.,  St.  Louis,  1909,  311  pp.  This 
was  first  published  in  England. 
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morial  Church,  of  Dallas.  Here  he  was  later  ordained  to 
the  ministry  by  a  large  committee  of  Congregational  min¬ 
isters,  after  a  course  of  study  lasting  18  months,  in  which 
he  went  through  three  standard  treatises  on  theology  and 
numerous  other  works. 

While  at  the  Dallas  church  Scofield  set  up  Bible  classes, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  need  he  felt  in  connection  with  these 
classes  he  put  together  the  “beginning  truths”  of  Bible  study 
during  his  vacation  in  the  summer  of  1888  in  the  form  of 
a  booklet  known  as  Rightly  Dividing  the  Word  of  Truth, 
which  has  gone  into  many  editions  by  several  publishers, 
and  has  helped  many  thousands  to  understand  the  Bible.  A 
correspondence  course  was  set  up  and  personally  conducts 
by  Dr.  Scofield  from  1890  to  1915.  He  commenced  his  great 
work  on  what  came  to  be  The  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  in 
1902,  but  had  to  give  up  the  pastorate  before  he  finally 
brought  it  out  in  1909. 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the 
distinctive  teachings  of  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  for 
it  has  become  the  basis  of  the  personal  study  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Christians,  and  it,  with  the  works  of  Dr. 
Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  who  served  with  Dr.  Scofield  as  an 
associate  in  evangelistic  campaigns  and  Bible  conferences 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  become  the  focal  point  of  attack 
of  nearly  all  antidispensationalists.  Suffice  it  to  list  here 
his  outline,  which  has  been  the  basis  for  so  many  works  on 
the  subject  since  his  time,  but  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  not  original  with  him. 

I —  Innocency,  Genesis  1:28 

II —  Conscience,  Genesis  3 :23 

III —  Human  Government,  Genesis  8:20 

IV —  Promise,  Genesis  12:1 

V — Law,  Exodus  19:8 

VI —  Grace,  John  1:17 

VII —  Kingdom,  Ephesians  1:10” 

'’*The  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  edited  by  C.  I.  Scofield,  N.  Y.,  1909,  new 
and  improved  edition,  1917.  The  Scripture  references  in  the  list  of 
dispensations  refer  to  the  place  in  the  notes  where  Scofield  discusses  each. 
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It  would  have  to  be  assumed  that  the  consulting  editors 
of  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible  endorsed  the  dispensational 
scheme  and  teachings  of  it  and  all  that  is  thereby  entailed, 
but  specific  works  of  some  of  these  men  have  not  been  seen 
to  reveal  a  formal  treatment  of  the  subject  as  such,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  included  in  this  bibliography,  even 
though  their  writings  are  in  harmony  with  the  implications 
of  the  doctrine.  These  men  are  Henry  G.  Weston,  William 
J.  Erdman,  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  W.  G.  Moorehead,  Elmore 
Harris,  Arno  C.  Gaebelein,  and  William  L.  Pettingill. 

George  Soltau  outlines  nine  ages: 

I —  Age  of  Creation 

II —  Age  of  Desolation  and  Darkness 

III —  Age  of  Renovation  and  Innocence 

IV —  Age  of  Conscience 

V — Age  of  Government  in  the  Hands  of  Men 

VI —  Jewish  Age 

VII —  Present  Age 

VIII — Millennial  Age 

IX — Dispensation  of  the  Fulness  of  Times’’ 

Charles  H.  Welch  of  London  has  a  book  on  the  dispen¬ 
sations  which  shows  the  influence  of  Bullinger  very  strongly. 
Welch  was  the  editor  of  a  periodical  named  The  Berean  Ex¬ 
positor,  which  was  published  in  London  from  1909  to  1923 
or  later.  His  book,  Dispensational  Truth,  deals  mainly  with 
the  place  of  Israel  and  the  Church  in  the  purpose  of  the  Ages. 
It  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  introduction  to  the  subject, 
and  a  second  volume  was  projected,  but  it  has  not  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  compiler  that  it  ever  appeared.” 

Adolph  Ernst  Knoch  (1874-  ),  compiler  of  the  Con¬ 
cordant  Version,  seems  to  have  been  the  flrst  to  develope 
an  elaborate  system  of  ages  and  dispensations  that  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  interest  of  a  number  of  Bible  students,  but  so 
far  as  is  known  to  the  compiler  no  organizational  or  secta- 

George  Soltau,  Past — Present — Future;  or  Scripture  fulfilled,  fulfilling, 
unfulfilled,  with  coloured  chart,  London,  1912,  pp.  2-4. 

’’Charles  H.  Welch,  Dispensational  Truth:  or  the  Place  of  Israel  and  the 
Church  in  the  Purpose  of  the  Ages,  London,  1912,  299  pp. 
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rian  ties  bind  together  the  members  of  this  group.  Their 
chief  interest  centers  in  the  Concordant  Version,  which  they 
usually  quote  in  their  literature,  and  in  other  books  and  charts 
prepared  by  about  half  a  dozen  men. 

Knoch  began  his  intensive  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  He  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Divine  Calendar  in  1913,  and  a  book.  The  Mystery  of 
the  Gospel,  in  1914.  He  insists  on  the  use  of  the  word  eon 
instead  of  age,  and  speaks  of  “eonian  times”  as  distinct 
from  “pre-eonian”  and  “post-eonian.”  Distinction  is  also 
made  between  “the  eon  of  the  eon,”  “the  eon  of  the 
eons,”  and  “the  eons  of  the  eons.”  It  is  difficult  to  com¬ 
press  into  a  few  lines  the  elaborate  system  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Knoch,  but  the  following  quotation  will  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  he  goes: 

“The'  history  of  the  universe  may  be  considered  from 
various  viewpoints.  Its  divisions  vary  according  to  the 
special  aspect.  It  is  characterized  by 

(1)  TWO  GRAND  CREATIONS 
besides  three  special  creations; 

(2)  THREE  HEAVENS  AND  EARTHS 
as  to  its  material'  basis; 

(3)  FIVE  WORLDS 

as  to  moral  constitution; 

(4)  FIVE  EONS 

as  to  the  duration  and  character  of  each  world; 

(6)  TWELVE  ECONOMIES 

for  purposes  of  human  administration; 

(6)  A  WEEK’S  WORK 

for  the  restoration  of  the  second  earth; 

(7)  FOUR  MONARCHIES 

in  regard  to  governing  principles; 

(8)  THREE  DAYS 

as  regards  the  direction  of  earth’s  affairs; 
besides  various  other  PERIODS  or  ERAS,  concerned  with 
special  occurrences  or  extraordinary  dealings  which  arise.’”* 


**A.  E.  Knoch,  The  Divine  Calendar,  Los  Angeles,  [1913],  pp.  [1,2]. 
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Out  of  these  details  we  select  only  the  twelve  administrations 
or  “economies”  with  their  representative  characters  and  dis¬ 
pensations  for  listing,  as  being  pertinent  to  our  subject: 

I —  Innocence,  Adam,  Paradise 

II —  Conscience,  Seth,  Curse 

III —  Government,  Noah,  Authority 

IV —  Promise,  Abraham,  Hope 

V — Law,  Moses,  Law 

VI —  Incarnation,  Jesus,  Grace  and  Truth 

VII —  Pentecostal,  Peter,  Spirit 

VIII — Transition,  Paul  as  Priest,  Mercy  • 

IX — Secret,  Paul  as  Prisoner,  Grace 

X — Judgment,  Man  of  Sin,  Wrath 

XI — Kingdom,  Son  of  Man,  Justice 

XII — Fulness,  Son  of  God,  Christ  the  Head  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse’* 

Knoch  has  since  altered  some  of  the  terminology  of  the  above 
outline,  which  may  be  seen  by  consulting  his  Administra¬ 
tions  Contrasted  with  Dispensations ^  Los  Angeles,  [1937], 
p.  7. 

Knoch  also  edits  a  periodical.  Unsearchable  Riches,  and 
others  of  similar  mind  issue  small  forum  publications.  The 
following  men  have  written  pamphlets  or  prepared  charts 
along  the  general  lines  set  forth  by  Mr.  Knoch:  Adlai  Loudy 
(1893- ),  Vladimir  Michael  Gelesnoff  (1877-1921),  David 
Mann,  F.  L.  Fallis,  and  R.  H.  Lampkin.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  some  of  the  same  splitting  up  of  the  Christian 
age  here  as  we  And  in  Bullinger,  although  this  system  goes 
further  in  that  respect  than  he  did,  and  has  other  features 
that  are  distinctive.  Knoch  holds  to  the  reconciliation  of 
all  on  the  basis  of  Colossians  1:20. 

William  Evans  (1870-  ),  Bible  teacher  and  conference 
director,  educated  at  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago  Luth¬ 
eran  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
(Ph.D),  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  has  a  sys- 

from  the  chart,  pp.  16,  17.  The  chart  synchronizes  these  periods 
and  folds  so  as  to  conceal  the  secret  administrations. 
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tern  of  the  dispensations  slightly  different  from  that  of 
anyone  else  examined: 

I —  Edenic,  Genesis  1:25-2:25 

II —  Patriarchal,  sometimes  divided  into  three  divisions: 

1 —  The  Age  of  Conscience,  Genesis  4  :l-8 :14 

2 —  The  Age  of  Human  Government,  Genesis  8:16- 
11:9 

3 —  The  Age  of  Promise,  Genesis  12:l-Exodus  19:8 

III —  Law,  Exodus  20-Acts  2 

IV —  Grace,  Acts  2  to  the  Rapture  of  the  Church 

V — Judgment,  Revelation  4-19 

VI — Millennial,  Revelation  20 

VII — Eternal,  Revelation  21,  22’* 

He  gives  characteristics  of  the  dispensations  and  the  crises, 
or  judgments,  connected  with  the  end  of  each,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Haldeman. 

Isaac  Massey  Haldeman,  (1845-1933),  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church,  New  York  City,  from  1884  to  his  death,  has 
written  a  large  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  va¬ 
rious  phases  of  Biblical  truth.  In  his  DispensatioruU  Key 
he  outlines  eight  dispensations: 

I —  Edenic,  creation  of  man  to  expulsion  from  Eden 

II —  Antediluvian,  birth  of  Cain  to  subsidence  of  the 
flood 

III —  Patriarchal,  going-forth  of  Noah  to  death  of  Joseph 

IV —  Mosaic,  exodus  to  the  coming  of  John  the  Baptist 

V —  Messianic,  baptism  of  Jesus  to  the  Cross 

VI — Holy  Ghost,  begins  secretly  at  John  xx:22  with  the 
breathing  on  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  begins  publicly 
at  Acts  ii:l-4,  with  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  Israel  as  the  Power  promised  to  them  through 
the  prophet  Joel.  It  ends  secretly  at  I  Thess.  v:2, 
with  the  Rapture,  and  ends  publicly  at  Rev.  xix: 
11-20;  xx:l-2,  with  the  appearing  of  Christ  and  the 
binding  of  Satan 

’'William  Evans,  Outline  Study  of  the  Bible,  with  illustrative  charts,  Chi' 

cago,  1913,  pp.  30-37. 
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VII — ^Times  of  Restitution,  Appearing  of  Christ  and  Bind¬ 
ing  of  Satan  to  the  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father,  I  Cor.  xv:24: 
a — The  Thousand  Years 
b — After  the  Thousand  Years. 

VIII — Eternal  State,  begins  at  Rev.  xxi  :1  and  never  ends.’* 
Haldeman  has  an  interesting  outline  of  the  major  features 
of  each  dispensation,  which  we  merely  list  here : 

Each  dispensation,  except  the  last,  ends  in  the  failure 
of  man  under  responsibility: 

I —  To  the  Word 

II —  ^To  Conscience 

III —  ^To  Fatherhood 

IV —  ^To  Law 

V —  To  Incarnation 

VI —  ^To  the  Gospel 

VII —  ^To  the  King  of  Righteousness 

At  the  close  of  each  of  these  dispensations  God  gives  man 
up  to  his  own  way: 

I —  To  the  Knowledge  of  Sin 

II —  To  the  Imaginations  of  Evil 

III —  ^To  the  Food  of  Egypt 

IV —  To  Formalism 

V —  ^To  Judicial  Blindness 

VI^ — To  the  Love  of  the  World 
VII — ^To  the  Going  after  Satan 
At  the  close  of  each  dispensation  God  takes  off  the  restraint 
of  evil  and  allows  it  to  head  itself  up  in  some  particular 
form  of  judgment: 

I —  In  a  Fallen  Woman 

II —  In  Sinful  Angels 

III — In  the  king  who  knew  not  God 
rV — ^In  the  H3rpocrisy  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
V — ^In  Judas 

VI —  ^In  Antichrist 

VII —  In  Satan 

**I.  M.  Haldeinsn,  A  Disfensationa.1  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  N.  Y.,  1915, 
pp.  10-19. 
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Each  dispensation  ends  with  a  great  World  Crisis: 

I —  The  Expulsion  of  Man 

II—  The  Flood 

III —  The  Bondage  of  the  Chosen  People 

IV —  The  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist 

V — The  Cross  of  Christ 

VI — The  Rapture  of  the  Church 

VII — The  Binding  of  Satan” 

Haldeman  also  wrote  a  book  to  defend  dispensationalism 
and  the  Scofield  Bible  against  the  attacks  of  Philip  Mauro/' 

Clarence  Larkin  (1850-1924)  was  educated  as  an  engi¬ 
neer.  He  joined  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  was  afterward 
ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister.  When  the  first  World  War 
broke  out  in  1914,  he  was  called  upon  to  speak  on  “War  and 
Prophecy,”  which  led  him  to  the  preparation  of  numerous 
charts  and  outlines,  which  finally  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
large  volume  entitled  Dispensational  Truth,  or  God* 8  Plan 
and  Purpose  in  the  Ages,  which  is  the  great  work  on  the 
subject.  It  was  first  issued  in  1918.  A  revision  appeared 
later,  and  the  book  has  gone  into  fourteen  printings.  It  has 
been  highly  recommended  by  such  men  and  publications  as 
I.  M.  Haldeman,  The  Sunday  School  Times,  Union  Seminary 
Review,  Gill  Inglis,  New  Zealand,  G.  R.  Brink  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  etc.  It  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  detail  as  to  this 
book  without  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  given  here. 
He  identifies  the  days  of  the  creative  week  with  the  seven 
thousand  years  of  human  history,  and  adds  an  eighth,  the 
duration  of  which  is  unknown,  extending  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Satan  to  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom.  His  dispen¬ 
sational  outline  is  as  follows : 

I — ^Antediluvian  age: 

1 —  Edenic  dispensation 

2 —  Antediluvian  dispensation 


pp.  19-21. 

*'I.  M.  Haldeman,  A  Review  of  Mr.  Philip  Mauro’s  Book  “The  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom,”  N.  Y.,  1931,  253  pp. 
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II — ^The  Present  age: 

3 —  Postdiluvian  dispensation 

4 —  Patriarchal  dispensation 

5 —  Legal  dispensation 

6—  Ecclesiastical  dispensation 

III — ^Age  of  Ages: 

7 —  Messianic  dispensation^* 

Larkin  has  176  large  pages  of  explanatory  material  and 
charts  covering  every  conceivable  subdivision  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  one  would  have  to  go  through  this  material  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  labor  the  author  put  on  it  during  the  three 
years  he  spent  on  developing  it.  He  also  has  a  book  entitled 
Rightly  Dividing  the  Word^  containing  the  cream  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  and  Bible  lectures  over  a  period  of  30  years.** 

Algernon  James  Pollock  (1864-  ),  an  evangelist  of 

Britain  who  has  itinerated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  British  Isles,  parts  of  the  continent,  the  Americas  and 
Australia,  has  a  brief  chapter  on  the  dispensations  in  his 
book,  **Things  Which  Must  Shortly  Come  to  Pclss”  His  out¬ 
line  follows : 

I —  Dispensation  of  Innocence 

II- — Dispensation  of  Unrestrained  Will 

III —  Dispensation  of  Government 

IV —  Dispensation  of  Promise 

V — Dispensation  of  Law 

VI — Dispensation  of  “The  Times  of  the  Gentiles” 

VII — Dispensation  of  the  Millennium*' 

The  sixth  dispensation  “began  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  will  end  when  Christ  returns  to  this  earth  to 
put  all  enemies  under  His  feet  and  to  reign.”** 

John  Ashton  Savage  defines  a  dispensation  as  “the  dis- 

^’Clarence  Larkin,  Dispensational  Truth,  or  God’s  Plan  and  Purpose  in  the 
Ages,  Philadelphia,  6th  ed.,  1920,  chart  between  pp.  16  and  17. 
'"Clarence  Larkin,  Rightly  Dividing  the  Word,  illustrated,  Philadelphia, 
1921  (4th  printing,  1943),  328  pp. 

"Algernon  J.  Pollock,  "Things  Which  Must  Shortly  Come  to  Pass,"  Lon¬ 
don,  1918,  pp.  12-16. 

"Ibid.,  p.lS. 
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tribution  of  a  series  of  historical  events  through  certain  pe¬ 
riods  of  time,  from  one  epoch  to  another.  ...  All  events  and 
occurrences  in  Scripture  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in 
such  epochs  and  dispensations,  each  having  its  own  distinc¬ 
tive  features.”**  While  this  definition  does  not  comply  with 
the  classification  of  dispensafional  truth  used  as  a  basis  for 
inclusion  in  this  bibliography,  the  author  in  his  chart  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  whole  span  of  time,  and  in  his  book  deals  with 
many  of  the  regularly  dealt  with  phases  of  the  subject,  so 
that  it  was  considered  wise  to  include  a  mention  of  it.  In 
the  text  he  outlines  and  discusses  the  epochs  and  dispensa¬ 
tions  together : 

I —  Epoch  1,  the  Creation  of  the  World 

A — Dispensation  A,  From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge 

II —  Epoch  2,  the  Deluge 

B — Dispensation  B,  From  the  Deluge  to  the  Call  of 
Abraham 

III —  Epoch  3,  the  Call  of  Abraham 

C — Dispensation  C,  from  the  Call  of  Abrahani  to  the 
Exodus 

IV —  Epoch  4,  Exodus  of  Israelites 

D — Dispensation  D,  Exodus  to  the  Captivity 

V — Epoch  5,  the  Captivity  of  the  Jews 

E — Dispensation  E,  from  the  Captivity  to  the  Birth 
of  Christ 

VI —  Epoch  6,  the  Birth  of  Christ 

F — Dispensation  F,  the  Christian  and  Church  Pe¬ 
riod 

VII —  Epoch  7,  the  Rapture  and  First  Resurrection 
G — Dispensation  G,  the  day  of  Tribulation 

VIII — Epoch  8,  the  second  stage  of  the  Lord’s  Coming 
and  the  Judgment  of  the  Nations 
H — Dispensation  H,  the  Millennium 

IX — Epoch.  9,  Satan  Loosed  out  of  his  Prison 

**Jobn  Ashton  Savacje,  The  Scroll  of  Time,  or  Epochs  and  Dispensations 
of  Scripture  (with  chart),  London,  1918,  p.  1. 
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I— Dispensation  I,  the .  Last  Rebellion  and  Final 
Battle 

X — Epoch  10,  Judgment  of  the  White  Throne 

K — Dispensation  K,  the  New  Heavens  and  New 
Earth. 

William  Graham  Scroggie  (1877-  ),  educated  at  Exe¬ 

ter,  Malvern,  Bath  and  Spurgeon’s  College,  minister  of  Spur¬ 
geon’s  tabernacle  from  1938-1943,  gives  the  following  outline : 

I —  Adamic 

II —  Antediluvian 

III —  Noachian 

IV —  Patriarchal 

V — Sinaitic,  in  “at  least  three  minor  ages” : 

1 —  Mosaic 

2 —  Gideonic 

3 —  Davidic 

VI —  Christian 

VII —  Millennial 

VIII — Final,  from  the  close  of  the  Millennium  to  the  de¬ 
liverance  up  of  the  Kingdom 

To  these  dispensations  Scroggie  gives  the  following  charac¬ 
terizations:  innocence,  conscience,  government,  promise,  law, 
grace,  righteousness,  satisfaction.  He  believes  that  we  are 
fast  approaching  the  close  of  the  sixth  age.** 

Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  (1871-  ),  president  of  the 

Dallas  Theological  Seminary  and  editor  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  follows  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  in  the  outline  of  the  dispen¬ 
sations.  Dr.  Chafer’s  chief  contribution  to  the  subject  is  the 
fact  that  he  wrote  an  elaborate  apologetic  for  the  doctrine 
of  dispensations,**  and  in  his  construction  of  a  full  system 
of  Biblical  theology  based  on  the  dispensational  and  premil- 
lennial  distinctions.  In  the  latter  respect  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  man  outside  of  Pierre  Poiret  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  this  to  date.  Dr.  Chafer’s  work  will  appear  in  the 

'*W.  Graham  Scroggie,  Ruling  Lines  of  Progressive  Revelation,  N.  Y.,  n.d., 

pp.  51*69.  The  book  was  published  in  London  in  1918. 

"“Dispensationalism,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  93,  pp.  390-449,  October- 

December,  1936,  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 
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next  year  or  two,  according  to  present  plans.  He  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  dispensations  in  his  Major  Bible  Themes** 

Philip  Mauro  (1869-  ),  a  lawyer  who  was  formerly  an 

ardent  dispensationalist,  but  who  later  became  just  as  ardent 
an  opponent  of  the  doctrine,  wrote  a  book  to  overthrow  the 
whole  system,  even  going  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  on  the 
verge  of  dying.  It  is  obvious  throughout  the  book  that  Mr. 
Mauro  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  any  dispensationalism  be¬ 
fore  Darby,  for  he  says,  “The  entire  system  of  'dispensations! 
teaching’  is  modernistic  in  the  strictest  sense;  for  it  first 
came  into  existence  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living 
and  was  altogether  unknown  even  in  their  younger  days.” 
His  second  chapter  is  entitled,  “The  'Seven  Dispensations’ 
Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Scripture.”"  One  has  only  to  read 
I.  M.  Haldeman’s  answer  to  this  unscholarly  work  to  see  how 
far  a  man  can  swing  from  one  position  to  another,  when 
neither  was  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  involved,  or  on  a  sound  exegesis.  (In  this  statement 
we  are  referring  only  to  the  work  mentioned,  not  to  Mr. 
Mauro’s  numerous  other  writings.) 

George  Croly,  rector  of  Bondleigh,  Devonshire,  England, 
has  a  rather  peculiar  volume  in  which  he  uses  the  parallelism 
of  the  Patriarchal,  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  as  the 
basis  for  a  discussion  of  Christian  evidences.  The  cross  that 
Constantine  saw  in  the  sky,  for  instance,  is  compared  with 
the  rainbow  that  appeared  to  Noah.  “Christianity  is  .  .  . 
the  seed  planted  in  the  day  of  Abraham;  shut  up,  but  ma¬ 
turing,  in  the  day  of  Judah;  and  shooting  above  the  earth 
in  the  day  of  Christ  .  .  .  the  body  laid  in  the  grave  with  the 
patriarchal  dispensation;  the  spirit  existing,  but  separate  and 
viewless,  in  the  Mosaic;  the  spirit  and  body  re-united,  with 
more  vivid  attributes,  a  nobler  shape,  and  a  perpetual  exist- 


••Lewii  Sperry  Chafer,  Major  Bible  Themes,  Chicago,  1944,  pp.  96-102. 
This  was  first  published  in  1926. 

**Phi]ip  Mauro,  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  with  an  Examination  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Dispensationalism,  Boston,  1928,  pp.  8,  9. 
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ence,  in  the  Christian."  This  is  the  most  recent  book  to  come 
to  our  attention  that  is  based  on  the  old  ideas  of  the  divine 
dispensations  and  gives  no  evidence  of  familiarity  with  the 
later  types  of  dispensational  patterns,  or  even  of  the  works 
of  Poiret,  Edwards,  and  Watts. 

The  final  chapter  is  on  *‘The  Future”  and,  while  it  does 
not  distinguish  details,  it  does  anticipate  a  falling  away  of 
the  Church,  followed  by  “a  period  of  fearful  retaliation  on 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  which  have  perpetrated  those  vio¬ 
lences;  . .  .  the  recall  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish  nation 
to  the  religion  of  the  promise,  the  acknowledgment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  .  .  .  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  of  Christianity; 
the  establishment  of  an  era  of  religious  peace  and  happiness 
on  earth,  as  large  as  man  is  capable  of  enjoying,  until  his 
transfer  to  a  higher  state  of  being.”  Two  resurrections  aire 
in  view,  but  only  the  one  general  judgment.” 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  January-March  Number,  1946) 
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"George  Croly,  Divine  Providence:  or,  the  Three  Cycles  of  Revelation, 
Showing  the  Parallelism  of  the  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Dis¬ 
pensations.  Being  a  New  Evidence  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  Chrstianity. 
Chatham,  Mackays  Limited,  1929,  p.  280. 

••Ibid.,  pp.  369-71. 


SATAN’S  ATTEMPT  TO  KEEP  CHRIST  FROM 

THE  CROSS 

By  Willard  M.  Aldrich,  Th.D. 

“You  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Devil  tried  to  keep  Christ 
from  dying  on  the  cross?” 

“Just  that,  and  here's  the  reason  why.” 

From  the  day  God  created  man  Satan  sought  to  win  from 
God  his  allegiance  and  worship.  By  subtlety  and  deceit  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  creature  to  rebel  against  the 
Creator,  and  thus  he  began  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  dark¬ 
ness  of  which  he  is  prince. 

Satan’s  success  in  making  man  a  rebel  and  a  sinner  could 
not  be  turned  to  defeat  by  physical  force,  or  else  God’s  omnip¬ 
otence  would  have  long  ago  routed  the  forces  of  evil.  Satan’s 
power  must  be  broken,  man  forgiven  and  won  back  to  God 
by  moral  means  harmonious  with  the  character  of  God  and 
the  free  will  of  man. 

Satan  controls  men  (Eph.  2:1,  2),  and  that  control  must 
be  shattered.  Satan  held  men  captive  in  the  prison  house  of 
death  (Eph.  4:8;  Isa.  14:17;  Heb.  2:14,  15),  and  their  re¬ 
lease  had  to  be  effected.  Man  became  a  rebel  against  God. 
Sin,  the  cause  of  his  alienation,  had  to  be  removed  and  man 
reconciled  to  God  (2  Cor.  5:19). 

As  soon  as  sin  entered  the  world,  God  announced  that 
His  own  Son,  the  virgin-born  Seed  of  the  wom^n,  would  en¬ 
gage  Satan  in  a  pitched  battle  over  sin  and  bring  him  to  de¬ 
feat  (Gen.  3:15).  Later,  the  lineage  of  Christ  was  prophe¬ 
sied.  He  was  to  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  of  the  house  of  David. 

In  the  ages  preceding  the  first  advent  of  Christ  Satan 
repeatedly  tried  to  prevent  the  coming  of  Christ  through  the 
promised  line  by  attempting  to  blot  out  the  line  of  the  Seed. 
Moreover,  the  wonderful  truth  of  the  incarnation  was  coun¬ 
terfeited  by  Satan  in  the  mystery  religions  of  the  ancient 
world,  so  that  unbelieving  men  could  say  that  the  virgin  birth 
was  a  m3rth  borrowed  from  other  ancient  religions. 

(468) 
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Following  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  adversary  re¬ 
doubled  his  efforts  to  keep  Him  from  the  cross.  Either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  he  sought  to  place  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  to  the  cross.  Satan  inspired  King  Herod .  to  seek  out 
the  Christ  child  in  order  to  kill  Him  (Matt.  2:13,  16-18;  Rev. 
12:4).  Then  Satan  tempted  Christ  by  offering  Him  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  apart  from  the  cross  (Matt.  4:6-10). 
This  would  have  made  Christ,  under  Satan,  the  ruler  of  an 
unredeemed  and  lost  kingdom. 

Peter  became  the  tool  of  Satan  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
Christ  from  going  to  the  cross  to  die.  Satan  worked  through 
Peter’s  ignorance  of  Christ’s  redemptive  purpose  and  also 
Peter’s  love  for  Christ  as  the  channel  through  which  to  per¬ 
suade  Christ  not  to  die  on  the  cross.  Peter’s  well-meaning, 
but  Satanically  inspired,  words  of  dissuasion  brought  this 
sharp  rebuke  from  Christ,  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan’’ 
(Matt.  16:22-23). 

Peter  sought  to  intervene  a  second  time  following  Christ’s 
announcement  of  His  exodus  from  them  by  death.  Peter  said, 
‘T  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake’’  (John  13:37).  And 
the  third  time,  Peter  used  his  sword,  cutting  off  the  ear  of 
the  high  priest’s  servant,  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  Christ  from 
His  captors  and  to  keep  Him  from  death. 

Satan’s  temptation,  consisting  of  offering  to 'Christ  the 
kingdom  apart  from  His  dying,  was  renewed  by  means  of 
the  multitude  who  sought  to  take  Christ  by  force  and  make 
Him  king  after  He  had  fed  them  with  the  loaves  and  fishes 
(John  6:15). 

Christ’s  death  was  designed  to  fulfill  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  and  types  which  foreshadowed  it,  and  among 
these  was  the  type  of  the  passover  lamb,  which  was  to  be 
slain  at  the  commencement  of  the  feast  day.  The  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  as  controlled  by  Satan,  sought  to  post¬ 
pone  His  death  so  that  it  would  not  fall  on  the  feast  day 
when  the  passover  lamb  was  being  slain.  Their  purpose  for 
the  postponement  was  to  prevent  a  riot  of  the  people,  but 
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Satan  sought  to  use  their  desire  of  postponement  of  Christ’s 
death  to  destroy  its  typical  significance. 

Even  when  Christ  hung  upon  the  cross,  Satan  inspired 
men  to  taunt  Him  to  come  down.  They  that  passed  by,  the 
chief  priests,  scribes,  elders  and  even  the  thieves  mocked 
Him  by  telling  Him  to  save  Himself.  But  it  was  true  that 
He  could  not  save  Himself,  if,  indeed.  He  would  save  others. 

Following  His  resurrection  every  effort  was  made  to  seal 
the  tomb  and  to  spread  the  rumor  that  His  body  had  been 
stolen  by  His  disciples  (Matt.  27:62-66;  28:11-15). 

Satan  sought  to  kill  Him  at  His  birth,  and  failing,  sought 
to  keep  Him  from  public,  substitutionary  death,  and  failing, 
was  the  spirit  which  inspired  His  betrayal  leading  to  His 
death.  There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  Satan’s 
attempts  to  prevent  the  death  of  Christ  and  Satan’s  influ¬ 
ence  over  Judas,  making  sure  Christ’s  betrayal;  but  it  may 
■be  that  Satan  did  not  know  betrayal  would  lead  to  death. 

The  reason  for  Satan’s  attempts  to  keep  Christ  from 
death  upon  the  cross  becomes  apparent  from  several  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture.  John  16 :11,  referring  to  the  cross,  de¬ 
clares  that  “the  prince  of  this  world  has  been  judged.” 

If  judged,  what  were  the  charges?  He  was  indicted  with 
being  a  liar  and  a  murderer.  See  John  8 :44.  He  seduced  the 
race  into  self-destruction  through  his  deceptive  lies  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  thus  became  its  murderer.  Satan  first 
interjected  doubt  into  Eve’s  mind  concerning  God’s  Word  and 
love,  then  flatly  denied  that  disobedience  would  bring  death 
(Gen.  3:1-4).  Then  he  promised  her  that  by  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  she  would  become  as  God 
(Gen.  3:6).  Thus  he  lied  concerning  God’s  Word,  God’s  love, 
God’s  death  sentence  for  sin,  and  in  promising  Eve  that  man 
might  become  as  God. 

How  does  the  death  of  God’s  Son  upon  the  cross  prove 
Satan  to  be  a  liar?  He  questioned  God’s  love.  The  cross  is 
the  supreme  manifestation  of  God’s  love.  “God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.”  “Herein  is  love, 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us  and  sent  His 
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Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins”  (1  John  4:10). 
Satan  denied  that  disobedience  and  sin  would  bring  death. 
But  Christ  on  the  cross  “tasted  death  for  every  man,”  be¬ 
cause  He  died  for  our  sins.  The  fact  that  He  must  die  in 
our  place  before  God  could  righteously  save  us  from  “the 
wages  of  sin  which  is  death”  demonstrates  the  solemn  truth 
of  the  fact  that  sin  does  bring  death. 

The  cross  of  Christ  served  also  as  God's  judicial  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  whole  race — ^His  confirmation  or  declara¬ 
tion  of  an  existing  fact — ^thus  it  serves  to  judge  Satan  as 
the  one  who  introduced  death  and  became  the  murderer  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  man.  “If  one  died  for  all,”  Paul  wrote, 
“then  all  died”  (2  Cor.  6:14).  Were  it  not  necessary  for 
Christ  to  die  that  we  might  live,  we  could  rightly  conclude 
that  man  was  spiritually  alive,  but  since  He  died  to  bring 
life  to  us.  His  death  is  the  equivalent  of  declaring*  all  to  be 
spiritually  dead.  Thus  Satan,  by  the  cross,  is  adjudged  to 
be  both  a  liar  and  a  murderer. 

But  how  does  Christ’s  death  in  any  sense  bring  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Satan?  It  is  quite  true  that  God  could  have 
judged  Satan  and  punished  him  apart  from  the  cross,  but  we 
would  never  have  -  known  the  seriousness  of  the  charges 
against  him.  Satan’s  lie  and  murder  of  the  race  involved 
the  death  of  God’s  only  begotten  Son.  Further,  Satan  could 
have  been  condemned  apart  from  the  cross,  but  He  could  never 
be  stripped  of  his  captives.  Men  became  Satan’s  captives 
in  sin  and  death,  and  could  not  be  released  until  God’s  holi¬ 
ness  was  satisfied  that  the  penalty  of  their  sin  was  executed. 
This  was  done  in  the  person  of  the  Substitute  for  man  which 
God' provided,  that  is.  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  bore  the 
penalty  of  our  sin,  thus  freeing  God  to  forgive  righteously 
and  to  restore  men  into  His  favor.  Colossians  2:15  speaks 
of  the  cross  of  Christ  as  being  the  occasion  of  despoiling  the 
powers  of  Satan. 

Satan’s  judgment  fell  upon  him  at  the  cross.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  that  sentence  awaits  God’s  own  pleasure.  Christ 
said  concerning  the  effect  of  His  death,  “Now  shall  the  prince 
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of  this  world  be  cast  out’’  (John  12:31),  meaning  that  from 
this  point  of  time  on,  the  devil  is  a  defeated  foe  and  subject 
to  being  cast  out.  His  power  is  now  broken  but  his  actual, 
final  casting  out  is  yet  future  (Rom.  16:20;  Rev.  20:10). 

On  the  ground  of  His  death,  Christ  freed  Satan’s  captives 
bound  in  death.  Such  freedom  has  been  secured  for  all,  but 
becomes  effective  only  for  those  who  accept  Christ  as  their 
Deliverer  by  faith  in  His  atoning  death.  Believers  are  now 
freed  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  one  day  shall  see  complete 
victory  over  it  when  clad  in  immortality  (Heb.  2:14,  16;  1 
Cor.  15:64). 

Moreover,  those  Old  Testament  believers  held  in  Satan’s 
prison  house  of  death  were  released  by  Christ  and  taken  into 
heaven  with  Him.  Thus  He  led  captivity  captive  (Ps.  68: 
18;  Isa.  14:17;  Eph.  4:8). 

Thus  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  moral  means  of  de¬ 
feating  Satan.  It  won  back  through  the  truth  what  had 
been  lost  through  Satan’s  lie.  It  overcomes  violence  with 
love.  It  righteously  reconciles  rebellious  man  to  God  by  re¬ 
moving  the  cause  of  estrangement.  It  breaks  the  power  of 
Satan  and  supplies  the  power  of  God.  Satan  energizes  the 
children  of  disobedience,  whereas  God  worketh  in  the  be¬ 
liever  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.  Satan’s 
power  as  prince  of  this  world  is  broken.  His  power  of  death 
also. 

The  cross  also  furnishes  a  penal  example  and  warning. 
That  the  penalty  of  sin  actually  cost  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
God  should  serve  to  be  a  warning  to  every  one  that  God  is 
not  trifling  with  the  question  of  sin.  Either  one  is  going  to 
accept  forgiveness  through  Christ,  or.  bear  personally  God’s 
wrath  against  sin. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  Satan  sought  to  keep  Christ  from 
dying  on  the  cross.  While  to  the  disciples  the  cross  looked 
like  the  end  of  their  hopes,  it  was  in  reality  the  ground  of 
hope,  being  the  defeat  of  Satan,  their  adversary. 

Failing  to  keep  Christ  from  the  cross,  Satan  has  ever 
since  sought  to  obscure  the  significance  of  the  cross.  The 
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early  apostles  were  forbidden  to  preach  it  (Acts  4:1-21), 
and  Satan  seeks  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  unsaved  to  the  fact 
that  salvation  was  wrought  out  upon  it  and  offered  on  the 
condition  of  faith  in  the  crucified  Son  of  Grod  (2  Cor.  4:3). 

Satan  and  his  hosts  of  emissaries  in  every  false  religion 
and  perversion  of  Christian  truth  attack  the  cross  of  Christ. 
It  is  ignored.  “Preach  anything  but  the  cross”  might  serve 
to  summarize  his  marching  orders.  It  is  ridiculed.  That 
blood  must  be  shed  before  sin  is  forgiven,  is  called  a  slaugh¬ 
ter-house  religion.  God  is  represented  as  a  blood-thirsty  Shy- 
lock  demanding  His  pound  of  flesh.  In  these  and  scores  of 
other  ways  Satan  seeks  to  caricature  the  significance  of  the 
cross:  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself ;  that  the  cross  was  God  Himself  bearing  the  penalty 
of  sin  which  His  own  law  required,  so  that  men  might  go 
free.*  Satan  hates  this  truth. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CONSCIENCE 

By  Roger  Douglass  Congdon,  Th.M. 

(Continv£d  from  the  July-September  Number,  IW) 


Use  of  the  Term  in  the  New  Testament 

We  now  come  to  a  study  of  the  word  suneidesis  in  its 
various  uses  in  the  New  Testament.  John  8:9  is  the  only 
occurrence  in  the  Gospels.  And  this,  we  notice,  is  in  a  pass¬ 
age  (7:53-8:11)  which  is  possibly  not  Johannine  as  such. 
Greek  scholars  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
this  section  was  added  by  another  writer  (a  feature  not  af¬ 
fecting  inspiration,  of  course),  not  only  because  it  is  not 
found  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  but  also  because  the 
language  is  unlike  John's  style.  Nevertheless,  the  passage  is' 
enlightening  to  study.  The  phrase  in  which  the  word  is 
found  is  hupo  tes  suneideseos  elegchomenoi, .  ‘by  the  con¬ 
science  being  convicted.'  The  accusers  were  themselves  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  memory  of  their  own  sins,  and  therefore  de¬ 
parted  from  Jesus. 

Paul  at  his  trial  in  Jerusalem  is  addressing  the  Sanhedrin. 
Almost  the  first  words  he  uses  are  pose  suneidesei  agathi, 
‘in  all  conscience  good.'  We  note  particularly  that  Paul's 
‘good  conscience'  was  to  Theo,  ‘toward  God'  (Acts  23:1).  In 
Acts  24:16  Paul  is  at  Caesarea  before  Felix.  He  uses  ‘con¬ 
science'  in  the  same  way  as  in  Acts  23:1,  but  with  an  added 
thought.  Here  it  is  aproskopon  suneidesin,  ‘without-offence 
conscience.'  We  note  that  Paul  ‘exercised  himself  in  order 
to  keep  his  conscience  ‘without  offence,'  and  that  not  only 
‘toward  God'  but  toward  ‘men.'  The  conscience  void  of  of¬ 
fence  toward  ‘men'  evidently  referred  to  his  performance  of 
Jewish  formalities  in  Jerusalem  to  which  he  knew  that  he 
owed  no  obligation,  except  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he 
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wished  to  win  for  Christ.  The  common  Christian  would  feel . 
perfectly  free  in  ignoring  such  unnecessary  formalities,  but 
Paul’s  tender  conscience  toward  *men,’  th^t  is,  men  who  were 
yet  ignorant  of  the  truth,  led  him  to  perform  all  these  things. 

Romans  2:15  has  sunmarturouses  auton  tes  sunddeseos, 
'bearing-witness  their  conscience.’  Several  questions  and 
problems  arise  in  connection  with  this  verse.  (1)  What  is 
meant  by  ’the  work  of  the  law’  in  contrast  to  merely  ’law’? 
(2)  Are  ’the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts’  and 
’conscience’  and  ’the  reasonings’  all  different  entities  in  man’s 
incorporeal  being  or  the  same  thing?  (3)  If  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  what  are  they?  Godet  believes  that  ’the  work  of  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts’  refers  to  simply  the  fact  of  a 
law  written  in  their  hearts,  while  conscience  is  the  law  heard, 
and  their  thoughts  are  judging  their  moral  acts.'*  But  as  we 
consider  the  above  questions,  I  believe  we  may  find  a  better 
understanding  of  the  verse.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  ’the 
work  of  the  law’?  The  answer  is  found*  in  endeiknuntai, 
’show.’  It  is  meaningless  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  law 
being  written  upon  the  heart,  but  to  speak  of  one’s  actions 
as  the  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  there  is  the  law  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  heart,  is  logical.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning 
here.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  outward  manifestation  of  the 
inward  reality.  The  law  of  God  is  something  absolute  and 
unchangeable,  and  is  not  just  the  same  as  the  conscience, 
which  according  to  this  verse  is  a  witness  to  the  validity  of 
God’s  law.  The  logismon  are  the  judge  of  another’s  works, 
as  the  sunddesis  is  the  witness  of  one’s  own  works.  This 
we  learn  from  metaxu  allelon,  ’between  one  another.’  So  we 
conclude  that  this  verse  gives  three  arguments  for  the  fact 
that  heathen  have  a  law :  their  outward  actions,  their  inward 
conscience,  and  their  judging  of  one  another’s  deeds. 

The  conscience  is  a  witness  to  the  veracity  of  Paul’s  state¬ 
ment  in  Romans  9:1.  This  much  is  easy  to  understand,  but 
a  problem  arises  when  the  apostle  adds,  ’in  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 
Plumer  enumerates  five  possible  interpretations,  of  which 

"F.  Godet,  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  208. 
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the  fourth  seems  best  to  follow  the  original  Greek  and  give 
its  sense.  This  interpretation  understands  the  verse  to  be 
“a  simple  claim  of  being  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  Mat¬ 
thew  22:43;  Mark  12:36;  1  Corinthians  12:3,  13,  etc.  In 
each  of  these  places,  we  have  the  same  preposition  as  in  our 
verse.*’"  At  Romans  13:5  Paul  gives  two  reasons  for  being 
subject  to  temporal  authority:  (1)  because  of  wrath,  that  is, 
the  wrath  of  an  offended  government  and  (2)  because  of 
conscience,  the  .‘conscience*  which  is  related  here  to  temporal 
government  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  Greek  use  of  the 
word. 

The  term  in  question  is  used  four  times  in  1  Corinthians 
8 — twice  in  verse  7  and  again  in  verses  10  and  12.  The  first 
use  in  verse  7  is  probably  not  in  the  original  text,  sunetheia 
being  the  preferred  reading.  The  idea  of  the  passage  is  well 
summarized  by  Ellicott:  “The  eidolothvion  was  eaten  with 
a  vague  feeling  that  the  eidolon  really  represented  something, 
and  the  result  was  a  feeling  of  moral  defilement:  the  weak 
conscience  is  defiled  with  a  feeling  of  guilt.****  Dr.  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer  speaks  of  this  same  sort  of  conscience  as  “an 
abnormal  conscience  which  either  accuses  or  excuses  but 
never  satisfies  the  heart,**  in  relation  to  those  who  impose 
'  upon  themselves  a  Jewish  Sabbath.**  The  word  ‘conscience* 
is  used  five  times  in  1  Corinthians  10 — verses  26,  27,  28  and 
29  (twice).  The  subject  is  Christian  liberty  in  relation  to 
weaker  brethren.  And  the  question  of  the  passage  is:  To 
whom  does  the  conscience  belong,  the  reader  or  another?  If 
it  belongs  to  the  reader  in  verses  25  and  26,  then  the  meaning 
is:  “Don’t  inquire,  and  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  your  con¬ 
science  by  the  answers  you  may  receive.****  If  it  belongs  to 
another,  then  the  meaning  is:  Don’t  inquire,  thereby  insin¬ 
uating  to  the  weaker  brother  that  you  still  believe  there' is 
some  reality  to  the  idols  and  heathen  gods.  Both  of  these  in- 

"William  S.  Plumer,  Commentary  on  Romani,  p.  455. 

’’Charles  J.  Ellicott,  Commentary  on  1  Corinthians,  p.  146. 

S,  Chafer,  Grace,  p.  262. 

’^Ellicott,  op.  cit.,  p.  193. 
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terpretations  may  be  true  with  respect  to  the  Biblical  doc¬ 
trine  of  conscience,  since  both  ideas  are  present  in  other 
passages.  Verses  27  and  28  of  1  Corinthians,  however,  most 
certainly  speak  of  the  conscience  of  another,  much  the  same 
as  in  chapter  8  previously. 

The  phrase  in  2  Corinthians  1 :12  using  'conscience’  seems 
to  fit  awkwardly  there,  but  its  meaning  is  no  doubt  simple — 
as  if  Paul  had  said  "Our  own  conscience  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  tried  to  be  real  in  the  presence  of  God.”‘* 
Compare  Acts  28:1;  24:16  and  Romans  9:1.  The  phrase 
pasan  suneidesin  anthropon  in  2  Corinthians  4:2  evidently 
refers  to  “every  possible  variety  of  human  conscience.” 
Paul  knew  that  no  act  was  needed  in  order  that  the  gospel 
commend  itself  to  every  conscience.  “He  knew  that  the  truth 
had  such  a  self-evidencing  power  that  even  where  it  was  re¬ 
jected  and  hated  it  commended  itself  to  the  conscience  as 
true.*”’  This  verse  brings  out  the  fact  that  those  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  gospel  in  truth  and  simplicity  likewise  commend 
themselves  to  the  conscience  of  men.  This  idea  will  run 
against  what  some  consider  to  be  the  conscience  of  such  as 
Roman  Catholics  and.  Moslems,  whose  conscience  apparently 
drives  them  against  Protestants  and  the  testimony  they  bring. 
But  in  the  light  of  Scripture  is  it  not  more  logical  to  see  that 
those  who  persecute  believers  do  so  as  a  reaction  against 
their  smitten  conscience? 

In  1  Timothy  1 :6,  19,  the  heart,  conscience,  and  faith  are 
in  view.  To  differentiate  between  heart  and  conscience  is 
difficult,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
writings  of  John  where  'heart*  is  sometimes  used  to  refer 
to  the  conscience.  John  Calvin  says  concerning  these  verses: 
“  'A  pure  heart*  and  'a  good  conscience*  do  not  greatly  differ 
from  each  other.  Both  proceed  from  faith.*”*  It  seems 
probable  that  the  idea  presented  in  verse  5  might  be  para¬ 
phrased  in  this  way:  The  result  of  your  obedience  to  my 

A.  Ironside,  Addresses  on  2  Corinthians,  p.  35. 

'•Henry  Alford,  Greek  Testament,  II,  650. 

"Charles  Hodge,  Exposition  of  2  Corinthians,  p.  83. 

'•John  Calvin,  Commentary  on  the  Eff.  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  p.  27. 
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exhortations  will  be  sincere  love — an  approving  conscience 
and  a  working  faith.  If  this  is  a  true  paraphrase,  the  ref< 
erence  to  *heart’  would  have  no  force  as  pointing  to  an  in¬ 
dependent  function  of  the  niind.  ‘Conscience’  as  used  here, 
it  is  worth  noticing,  is  with  reference  to  God’s  Word.  In 
1  Timothy  3 :9  most  commentators  agree  that  the  emphasis 
lies  on  the  phrase  en  kathara  suneidesei.  The  use  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  same  as  in  chapter  1.  Lock  observes  “[Conscience 
is]  the  casket  in  which  the  jewel  [faith]  is  to  be  kept.”**  In 
1  Timothy  4:2  the  thought  concerning  conscience  is  that  it 
may  be  cauterized.  The  Greek  word  is  kauteriazo,  ‘brand,’ 
related  to  kauterion,  ‘branding  iron.’  The  idea,  therefore,  is 
not  ‘rendered  callous,’  but  rather  “branded  with  the  brand  of 
slavery  to  their  true  master,  Satan.”**  Does  this  imply  that 
the  conscience  of  such  people  is  so  perverse  that  they  actually 
believe  themselves  doing  right  when  they  are  working  evil? 
Perhaps  so.  But  the  zealous  and  uncontained  frenzy  of  evil 
which  they  exhibit  will  argue  for  a  stronger  motive  than 
merely  obedience  to  conscience.  It  seems  probable  enough 
that  there  is  an  inner  conflict  for  them  between  the  law  of 
God  (Rom.  2:16)  and  their  branded  conscience  in  which  they 
strive  to  make  evil  to  be  right  and  right,  evil.  The  result  is 
that  they  vividly  feel  the  sting  of  the  brand  they  bear;  “yet 
with  a  show  of  outward  sanctity  they  strive  to  beguile  and 
seduce  others,  and  make  them  as  bad  as  themselves.”** 

The  words  apo  progonon  (2  Tim.  1:3)  could  mean  ‘from 
the  time  of  my  forefathers,’  because  as  a  general  practice 
Paul  always  had  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  As  to  the  time 
before  his  conversion  he  acted  ‘ignorantly  and  in  unbelief 
(1  Tim.  1:13),  so  that  ‘touching  the  righteousness  which  is 
in  the  law’  he  could  say  that  he  was  ‘blameless’  (Phil.  3:6). 
Yet  we  do  know  that  after  he  was  saved,  his  conscience  was 
evidently  exercised  concerning  the  sins  which  he  did  in  ig¬ 
norance;  for  he  says  of  himself,  “I  am  the  least  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I  per- 

'•Walter  Lock,  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  p.  40. 

**Lock,  op.  fit.,  p.  48. 

•'Charlea  J.  Ellicott,  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  p.  55. 
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gecuted  the  church  of  God”  (1  Cor.  15:9)  and  after  he  was 
saved  the  law  of  God  was  the  basis  of  what  seems  a  con¬ 
demning  conscience  (Rom.  7:7-23).  It  may  help  us,  then,  to 
the  understanding  of  2  Timothy  1 :3  to  note  that  'my’  is  not 
in  the  original.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  seems 
to  be  that  the  true  sense  of  this  verse  limits  the  time  element 
to  the  time  at  which  Paul  was  writing.  The  meaning  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  he  worshipped  the  same  God  as  the  ancient  Jew¬ 
ish  fathers  and  prophets  did  and  especially  now  that  he  wor¬ 
ships  with  the  pure  affection  of  a  regenerated  heart,  or  "since 
the  time  when  he  was  enlightened  by  the  gospel.”** 

Two  ideas  may  be  gained  from  Titus  1:15:  (1)  that  the 
mind  (nous)  and  conscience  are  not  the  same  and  (2)  that 
both  mind  and  conscience  may  be  defiled  (miaino — ^primary 
meaning  of  which  is  'dye  with  another  color,  to  stain;’** 
also  'defile,  pollute,  contaminate’).  The  kai  between  'mind’ 
and  'conscience’  cannot  be  an  ascensive  kai,  because  there  is 
another  kai  immediately  preceding  'mind’  also.  Robertson 
says  that  such  a  construction  should  be  translated  'both  .  .  . 
and,’  as  in  Acts  2:29.*'  That  the  conscience  may  be  'dyed 
another  color’  is  a  sure  indication  that  it  is  fallible.  Its 
judgments,  to  be  true,  must  be  based  on  an  absolute  standard 
derived  from  God.  Now  the  question  will  arise.  What  class 
of  people  have  this  tainted  sort  of  conscience?  The  passage 
here  says  that  they  are  'those  defiled’  (miaino)  and  'the  un¬ 
believing.’  Does  this  not  include  all  of  those  similarly  men¬ 
tioned  in  2  Corinthians  4:4,  where  again  we  find  both  con¬ 
science  (2  Cor.  4:2)  and  mind  ('blinded’)  mentioned?  We 
must  conclude  that  all  the  conscience  of  all  unsaved  is  stained 
and  polluted. 

We  add  to  our  doctrine  of  conscience  something  concern¬ 
ing  the  Old  Testament  use  of  the  idea  from  Hebrews  9 :9,  14. 
According  to  these  verses  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  under  the 
Mosaic  law  could  not  bring  completeness  "as  far  as  con- 

**John  Calvin,  Commentary  on  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  p.  186. 

**Thayer,  op.  cit.,  p.  414. 

**A.  T.  Robertson,  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  p.  1182. 
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science  is  concerned.””  Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  all  the 
Old  Testament  saints  went  about  continually  with  a  guilty 
conscience  weighing  upon  them  as  a  great  burden?  No,  prob* 
ably  not.  This  passage  in  Hebrews  rather  teaches  that  mere¬ 
ly  by  external  sacrifices  (vs.  10)  they  could  not  be  made 
perfect  as  touching  the  conscience.  So  they  must  have  been 
'made  perfect’  instead  by  "those  evangelical  and  celestial 
truths  which  those  rites  typified.””  Certainly  we  have  the 
example  of  Abraham  as  one  "justified  by  faith”  (Gen.  16:6) 
and  David,  whose  sin  "the  Lord  also  hath  put  away”  (2 
Sam.  12:13).  Speaking  specifically  in  verse  14  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  chapter,  the  author  of  Hebrews  actually  mentions  the 
blood  of  Christ  as  that  which  cleanses  our  conscience  (cf. 
Heb.  11:40). 

Hebrews  10:2  uses  the  word  suneidesis  even  though  the 
Revised  Version  has  the  translation  'consciousness.’  The 
larger  context,  to  be  sure,  argues  for  a  consistent  use  of 
'conscience’  here  as  the  meaning.  As  we  have  seen  in  chap¬ 
ter  9,  the  animal  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not 
cleanse  the  conscience  while  the  blood  of  Christ  does.  Now 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  draws  his  conclusion:  If  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices  had  cleansed  the  conscience  then  more 
sacrifices  would  have  been  superfiuous,  because  there  would 
have  been  no  more  a  'conscience  of  sins,’  or  an  uncleansed 
conscience.  It  is  to  the  eternal  glory  of  God  that  Christians, 
as  saved  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  ^hrist,  have  a  per¬ 
fect  sacrifice  with  never-fading  efficacy  which  is  able  to 
satisfy  the  conscience  fully. 

In  Hebrews  10 :22  we  find  four  particulars  indicating  "the 
state  of  mind  which  is  congruous  to  the  privileged  position 
of  Christians.””  They  are:  (1)  a  true  heart,  (2)  fulness  of 
faith,  (3)  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  (4) 
our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.  We  see  that  here  are 
two  spiritual  truths  followed  by  two  typical  ones.  With  this 
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division  in  mind,  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  first  and 
third  truths  present  the  same  idea  though  in  different  dress, 
rather  than  different  ideas  when  both  use  the  same  term, 
‘heart.’  The  thought  is  almost  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
references  to  conscience  in  Hebrews.  So  Bruce  affirms: 
“The  heart  sprinkled  from,  an  evil  conscience  is  synonymous 
with  the  conscience  purged  from  dead  works  (9:14).””  We 
notice  also  that  here  again  it  is  shown  how  the  conscience  of 
a  Christian  may  become  defiled  and  be  cleansed  by  the  pre¬ 
cious  blood  of  Christ  (Heb.  10:19-22).  As  for  Hebrews 
13:18,  ”the  apostle  here  appeals  to  the  uprightness  of  his 
Christian  life  as  a  reason  why  he  might  claim  their  sym¬ 
pathy,””  that  is,  their  prayers  for  him  and  his  co-workers. 
More  probably  the  writer  had  in  mind  the  pure  conscience 
resulting  from  his  giving  out  the  true  gospel  of  grace  faith¬ 
fully  (Acts  20:26,  27). 

1  Peter  2:19  speaks  of  conscience  in  the  same  way  we 
would  use  it  in  the  sentence,  “Let  us  have  freedom  to  worship 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,”  except  that  here 
it  speaks  expressly  of  ‘conscience  of  God’  (Theou).  So  it 
may  be  lawful  to  permit  a  man  freedom  of  worship,  but  a 
man  is  not  right  unless  he  worships  according  to  a  ‘conscience 
toward  God.’  The  genitive  case  of  Theou  may  be  translated 
‘toward  God,’  as  elsewhere — in  1  Peter  3:21,  Luke  6:12,  Ro¬ 
mans  10:2,  1  Corinthians  8:7. .  ‘Conscience  toward  God,* 
according  to  Calvin,  “means  this,  that  one  performs  his  duty 
not  from  a  regard  to  men,  but  to  God.”” 

In  both  1  Peter  3 :16  and  21  it  speaks  of  a  good  conscience. 
“A  good  conscience  {kale  [in  Heb.  13:18],  in  other  places 
agathi  [here  in  1  Pet.,  for  instance].  Acts.  23:1  .  .  .)  is  one 
which  testifies  to  the  agreement  of  our  moral  conduct  with 
God’s  law  written  in  our  hearts,  and  with  his  revealed  will.”” 
In  verse  16  this  ‘good  conscience’  is  probably  ‘in  Christ’  along 
with  the  ‘good  conversation,’  but  its  outworking  is  manward 
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because  the  ‘manner  of  life’  is  in  view.  In  verse  21,  however, 
it  is  Godward,  and  that  evidently  because  its  outworking  is 
not  manifest  to  man.  For  this  reason  it  would  appear  that 
the  ‘baptism’  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  into  the  body  of 
Christ.  Other  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  Spirit  bap¬ 
tism  are:  (1)  it  ‘saves,’  which  water  baptism  could  not  do; 

(2)  it  is  able  to  give  a  person  a  good  conscience,  which  no 
outward  ordinance  could  do  (as  we  saw  in  Heb.  9 :9  already) ; 

(3)  it  is  ‘baptism  ...  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ’ — 
therefore,  the  same  truth  as  found  in  Roman  6 :4,  5.  It  may 
well  be  that  ‘good  conscience’  in  the  present  passage  is  a  de¬ 
scription,  or  an  enlargement  upon,  ‘baptism.’  Accordingly 
in  the  Revised  Version,  we  read:  “.  .  .  baptism  (not  .  .  . 
but)  the  interrogation  [‘appeal’]  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God.”  If  this  is  true,  then  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  close¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  work  of  remaking  and  taking  away 
the  stain  of  the  unregenerate  conscience.  This  would  re¬ 
move  even  farther  the  possibility  that  water  baptism  is  in 
view  here.  We  cannot  be  too  dogmatic  in  saying  this,  how¬ 
ever,  since  no  scholars  or  exegetes  could  be  found  who  wholly 
agreed.  Therefore,  we  have  no  substantiating  quotation. 

2  Corinthians  is  placed  last  among  the  references  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  only  time  the  word  occurs  in  the  plural, 
suneidesesin.  Other  references  where  the  plural  might  have 
seemed  more  natural  are  John  8:9;  Romans  2:15;  1  Corin¬ 
thians  8:7,  12;  2  Corinthians  1:12;  4:2;  Titus  1:15;  Hebrews 
10:22;  13:18.  Suneideais  was  evidently  used  as  a  collective 
noun  oftentimes.  Plummer  says  that  Paul  uses  the  plural 
here  because  he  is  making  a  special  appeal  ‘‘to  the  individual 
conscience  of  each  of  them.”**  The  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  person’s  actions  may  have  a  response  in  another’s  con¬ 
science  is  evidently  answered  by  this  verse  in  the  positive. 
But  compare  Romans  2:15.  Without  denying  the  fact  that 
reason  is  distinct  from  conscience,  it  is  easily  seen  that  both 
may  be  able  to  judge  the  moral  quality  of  another’s  actions. 
The  heathen  reasons  that  his  fellow  has  done  evil  when  he 
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feels  the  injustice  done  against  himself  or  a  personal  friend. 
But  when  there  are  no  such  tangible  footholds  for  reason, 
Paul  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  his  readers.  The  manifes¬ 
tations  upon  which  reason  could  judge  are  known  only  ^unto 
God’  in  this  case. 

Use  of  the  Term  in  the  Septuagint 
It  seems  strange  that  suneidesis  should  be  used  only  once 
in  the  Septuagint.  Perhaps  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  philosophical  term  to  feel 
free  to  use  it.  The  one  occurrence  is  found  in  Ecclesiastes 
10:20,  where  it  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  maddd' 
(b^maddd'akkhd,  ‘in  thy  thought’).  The  root  of  this  word 
is  yddha\  ‘know’  and  therefore  gnosis  seems  the  better  trans¬ 
lation  into  Greek.  But  Delitzsch  is  satisfied  that  suneidesis 
is  a  good  rendering,  when  he  says:  “It  does  not  correspond 
with  the  moral-religious  idea  of  conscience,  but  yet  it  touches 
it,  for  it  designates  the  quiet,  inner  consciousness  which 
judges  according  to  moral  criteria.’’*’  Other  places  where 
maddd'  occurs  are  to  be  found  in  2  Chronicles  1 :10-12,  Daniel 
1:17  (sunesis,  LXX)  and  1:4  {gnosis^  LXX). 

Other  Passages  and  Uses  in  the  New  Testament 
According  to  Pope  “what  St.  Paul  calls  suneidesis,  St. 
John  calls  kardia,  meaning,  however,  not  the  heart,  in  which' 
St.  Paul  seats  the  law,  but  the  consciousness  of  the  inner 
man.’”*  Delitzsch  points  out  three  places  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  where  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  ascribed  to  con¬ 
science — Romans  2:16,  Hebrews  10:22,  and  1  John  3:19.*' 
It  is  evident  enough  that  kardia  served  as  a  second,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  common,  term  for  the  idea  of  conscience.  It  in¬ 
deed  had  many  other  meanings  beside  ‘conscience’  both  with 
reference  to  the  material  and  immaterial  part  of  man.  There¬ 
fore  we  sift  carefully  the  great  number  of  occurrences  of 
the  word  to  find  where  it  specifically  refers  to  the  conscience. 
According  to  Hallesby,”  Mark  3:5  refers  to  conscience, 

**Franz  Delitzsch,  Commentary  on  the  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes,  p.  390. 
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though  the  association  is  not  clear.  It  seems  rather  that  the 
thought  is  more  nearly  one  of  stubbornness.  Mark  10 :5  may 
also  refer  to  a  hardened  conscience,  although  again  that  is 
doubtful.  Marais  would  probably  refer  this  to  the  general 
“corruption  of  human  nature.””  We  know  that  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  unregenerate  person  is  corrupt,  but  of  course 
it  is  not  the  only  thing  corrupted.  Frequently  the  heart  will 
speak  of  the  whole  corrupt  nature. 

Luke  2:35  is  compared  to  Romans  5:16  by  Godet  and 
kardion  given  the  same  significance  as  dialogismoi,  'thoughts’ 
— ^what  “indicates  the  uneasy  working  of  the  understanding 
in  the  service  of  a  bad  heart.”**  The  katenugesan  te  kardia, 
‘pricked  in  heart’  (Acts  2:37),  is  evidently  a  reference  to 
the  conscience,  convicting  the  Jews  of  the  crime  committed 
against  the  Lord  Jesus.  So  Gaebelein  says :  “The  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  hearers  were  pierced.”**  Alexander  be¬ 
lieves  that  ‘heart’  is  an  inclusive  term  here  of  which  the  con¬ 
science  is  a  part:  “.  .  .  heart ,  i.e.,  mind  or  soul,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  body.  The  specific  reference  to  the  con¬ 
science  is  not  suggested  by  the  word,  but  by  the  context.”** 
There  is  no  word  for  ‘heart’  or  ‘conscience’  in  Acts  5 :33,  but 
dieprionto  speaks  of  the  activity  of  the  conscience  in  the 
same  way  as  the  last  reference.  Now  the  result  is  twofold 
and  opposite.  A  convicting  conscience  leads  some  to  re¬ 
pentance,  others  to  wrath.  Note  also  Acts  7:54  where  the 
same  verb  is  used  with  the  phrase  taia  kardiais  auton  added. 
The  bursting  forth  of  godless  fury  from  some,  when  their 
consciences  were  pricked  with  the  truth,  is  an  open,  public 
manifestation  of  the  inherent  wickedness  in  man.  So  these 
passages  may  be  a  fulfillment  of  Luke  2 :35  and  its  prophecy, 
“.  .  .  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed.” 

Hebrews  3:12  and  10:22  may  refer  to  the  conscience  but 
it  is  not  likely,  because  the  author  seems  to  use  suneidesis 
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and  kardia  in  a  manner  distinct  from  each  other.  Notice 
the  latter  verse  particularly  with  that  in  mind. 

1  John  3:20  was  evidently  the  reference  in  Pope’s  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  John  using  kardia  as  Paul  uses  suneidesis. 
The /heart’  here  is  not  the  ‘pricked  heart’  of  the  repentant 
sinner  nor  the  ‘cut  heart’  of  the  hardened  sinner,  but  the 
‘condemning  heart’  of  the  saved  person.  According  to  Thayer 
kataginosko  (lit.,  ‘know  against’)  means  “to  find  fault  with, 
blame.’’“  1  John  3:21  speaks  of  the  heart  which  does  not 
condemn.  Certainly  such  a  conscience  may  be  compared  to 
a  “jewel  invaluable,  for  which  a  man  should  undergo  the 
hardest  task,’’  or  “a  continued  feast  .  .  .  without  satiety, 
without  fulness,  without  the  least  wearisomeness.’’** 

Romans  14:22  may  speak  of  the  action  of  conscience, 
though  there  is  no  specific  reference  to  it  by  any  word.  We 
learn  here  that  a  Christian  may  hurt  his  own  conscience  by 
offending  the  conscience  of  another  through  an  action  not 
wrong  in  itself.  In  the  verse  following  there  is  another  ref¬ 
erence  to  conscience  in  the  phrase,  ‘he  that  doubteth.’  Foster 
agrees  that  this  means :  “He  that  ‘eats’  with  a  disapproving 
conscience.’’** 

Matthew  21 :29  is  part  of  a  parable  spoken  by  Christ  in  ' 
which  the  work  of  conscience  seems  to  be  in  view  with  the 
word  ‘repented.’  The  same  idea  is  found  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  (Luke  16 :17)  with  the  words,  ‘He  came  to  him¬ 
self.’  Matthew  27:3  represents  Judas  as  having  repentance; 
yet  he  was  not  saved  thereby.  It  was  evidently  the  working 
of  conscience  that  brought  about  confession.  But  this  opera¬ 
tion  of  conscience  did  not  lead  to  salvation  because  there  was 
no  faith  in  addition.  On  the  contrary  it  led  to  death  and  hell. 
Judas  was  never  moved  with  sorrow  over  the  sin  he  com¬ 
mitted;  his  conscience  only  produced  a  fear  in  him  of  the 
consequences  sure  to  follow  his  wrongdoing.  “That  is  not 
repentance  that  brings  a  man  to  God.’’**  In  Matthew  26:76 
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we  find  Peter’s  conscience  resulting,  not  in  suicide  as  with 
Judas,  but  in  bitter  tears  for  the  deed  of  which  he  was  guilty. 

2  Corinthians  7 :9,  10  speaks  of  the  effective  work  of  con¬ 
science  in  the  Christian:  “Ye  sorrowed  to  repentance;  for 
ye  were  made  sorry  after  a  godly  manner.”  In  contrast  to 
this  sorrow,  verse  10  speaks  also  of  that  sort  of  repentance 
which  Judas  had:  “But  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh 
death.”  Further  examples  of  the  outward  workings  of  con¬ 
science  might  be  multiplied.  Instead  of  thus  continuing  the 
list,  however,  we  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  for  more  of  the 
same  sort  of  word  investigation. 

Other  Passages  and  Uses  in  the  Old  Testament 

According  to  some,  conscience  was  preserved  through  the 
Fall  and  represents  a  portion  of  man  untouched  by  the  curse 
(Gen.  3) :  “The  last  remnant  of  his  pristine  magnificence 
to  remain  was  conscience.”^*  But  a  problem  arises  in  such  a 
view,  for  Adam  had  not  yet  eaten  of  ’the  tree  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  good  and  evil*  before  the  Fall.  Therefore,  it  is  more 
possible  to  connect  the  entrance  of  conscience  into  man  with 
the  eating  from  the  tree.  We  can  never  know  whether  or  not 
Adam  and  Eve  would  have  so  exhibited  the  working  of  their 
new  consciences,,  if  they  had  rebelled  against  God  in  some 
other  way  than  the  way  they  did.  It  seems  that  God  limited 
the  possible  methods  of  sinning  against  Him  just  in  order 
that  man  might  have  ‘the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,*  and 
thereby  be  able  to  recognize  sin,  repent,  and  turn  to  Him 
again  if  sin  they  would.  Another  question  which  arises  is 
this:  How  could  Adam  know  that  eating  of  the  tree  was  a 
sin,  before  he  had  partaken  of  that  which  gave  him  the 
‘knowledge  of  good  and  evil*?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that 
there  is  an  absolute  standard  of  righteousness,  namely,  God’s 
law,  by  which  a  man  may  know  the  fact  of  transgression. 
But  conscience  is  another  thing  altogether,  as  we  have  seen 
from  many  Bible  references.  Conscience  may  bear  witness 
to  this  law  of  God,  but  it  is  not  that  law.  Rather  it  is  the 
man  ‘knowing  with*  the  law  that  such  is  right  and  judging 
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(whether  condemning  or  excusing)  oneself  as  a  result.  Still 
another  thought  is  this — Satan  and  his  demons  are  never 
known  in  any  way  to  manifest  a  conscience.  They  undoubt¬ 
edly  were  as  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  they  acted  against 
God's  law  as  ever  Adam  was.  Yet  they  did  not  eat  of  the 
tree  of  the  ‘knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'  Nothing  in  Satan 
prompts  him  to  shamefacedness  and  to  hide  from  God  be¬ 
cause  of  his  sin.  On  the  contrary,  we  marvel  at  the  brazen 
insolence  of  that  rebellious  slanderer  to  push  himself  con¬ 
tinually  into  the  presence  of  God.  How  different  the  first, 
humble  withdrawal  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  shame  and  sorrow! 
Can  we  see  in  this  act  the  first  workings  of  conscience?  Can 
we  conclude  that  this  conscience  was  in  them  as  a  result  of 
their  eating  of  the  strange  tree?  If  Genesis  3  presents  a 
picture  of  conscience  working  toward  true  repentance  God- 
ward,  however,  we  soon  have  an  example  of  conscience  work¬ 
ing  the  opposite  reaction.  In  Genesis  4,  the  conscience  of 
Gain  stirred  up  his  wrath  and  his  fallen  nature  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  murder  of  Abel,  his  brother.  (The  same  result 
came  from  the  ‘cut  hearts'  of  those  who  heard  Stephen's  ser¬ 
mon,  Acts  7.) 

Down  through  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  working  of  conscience. 
The  conscience  of  Esau  was  smitten  and  he  hated  his  brother. 
The  brothers  of  Joseph,  after  many  long  years,  felt  the  aw¬ 
ful  power  of  conscience  and  were  willing  as  a  result  to  lay 
down  their  own  lives  for  the  safety  of  Benjamin,  blood 
brother  of  Joseph.  Saul's  conscience  worked  and  he  be¬ 
came  hot  with  wrath  against  David.  David's  conscience 
worked  and  his  sorrowful  repentance  is  preserved  to  us  in 
Psalm  61,  etc.  There  are  many  other  such  examples,  but 
we  turn  next  to  examine  a  few  references  in  which  lebh  is 
used  to  designate  the  conscience. 

Joshua  14:7  contains  the  word  ‘conscience'  in  Luther’s 
translation,  Delitzsch  observes.**  The  original  has  lebhaJ)hi, 
which  is  correctly  translated  ‘my  heart'  in  most  English  ver- 


**Pranz  Delitzsch,  Biblicfll  Psychology,  p.  160. 
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sions.  That  it  speaks  of  the  conscience  is  probable,  though 
the  same  word  (lehh)  in  the  following  verse  has  another 
meaning.  The  Septuagint  uses  ton  noun  autou  here.  Job 
27:6  is  the  only  other  place  where  Luther  renders  lebhdbh 
as  ‘conscience, '  according  to  Delitzsch.*’  The  Septuagint, 
interestingly,  uses  sunoida  (‘I  am  conscious’),  a  word  closely 
related  to  suneidesis.  The  only  other  place  where  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  uses  this  word  is  in  Leviticus  5 :1,  where  it  so  trans¬ 
lates  the  Hebrew  yadha\  In  1  Samuel  24:5  we  read  that 
‘David’s  heart  smote  him,’  and  again  the  Hebrew  word  is 
lebh.  The  Septuagint  uses  kardia  for  this — ^the  most  literal' 
translation  of  the  word  possible.  And  1  Samuel  25:31  em¬ 
ploys  the  same  word  with  the  idea  of  conscience  once  more. 
Delitzsch  says  it  is  a  reference  to  “reproaches  of  conscience,  or 
shocks  of  conscience.”‘*  2  Samuel  24 :10  again  uses  lebh,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  kardia  in  the  Septuagint,  referring  evidently  to 
conscience.  The  words  ‘perfect  heart’  in  1  Chronicles  28:9 
and  29 :9  may  refer  to  an  uncondemning  conscience,  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  terminology  in  Hammurabi’s  code. 

A  very  graphic  picture  of  the  power  of  conscience  is 
given  in  Psalm  32:3-5.  No  word  seems  to  refer  definitely 
to  conscience.  We  might  note,  however,  that  of  the  several 
words  for  ‘bone’  in  Hebrew  David  chose  *ecem,  a  word  closely 
connected  to  the  primitive  root  ’acam  meaning  ‘bind’  or 
‘be  mighty,’  with  the  idea  also  of  ‘contend  strenuously’  ac¬ 
cording  to  Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs.**  Though  this  latter 
is  the  use  in  later  Hebrew,  yet  it  does  indicate  the  conno¬ 
tation  of  the  word  written  by  David.  It  may  be  possible, 
therefore,  for  ‘bones’  in  this  reference  to  indicate  conscience. 

Summary 

From  our  intensive  study  of  the  word  ‘conscience’  and 
the  idea  of  conscience  in  the  Bible  we  may  draw  some  sum¬ 
mary  statements.  The  definite  doctrine  of  conscience  with 
the  technical  term  suneidesis  is  almost  wholly  Pauline.  The 

^'Loc.  cit. 

**Loc.  cil. 

‘•Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs,  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  782. 
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predominant  word  used  to  express  the  same  thought  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  is  ‘heart/  This  word  is  used  both  in  the 
Old  Testament  (lebh)  and  in  the  New  (kardia).  It  is  not  a 
specialized  word,  however,  and  the  references  to  conscience 
require  careful  discrimination.  The  word  ‘heart*  does  not 
of  itself  give  us  added  light  on  the  subject  because  it  is  a 
general  term.  But  the  word  ‘conscience,’  being  a  specific 
term,  does  give  light  on  the  subject.  Meaning  ‘know  with,* 
it  shows  us  that  conscience  is  not  identical  with  God’s  law 
itself  resident  in  our  hearts,  but  that  conscience  is  our 
‘knowing  with*  God’s  law  by  which  we  realize  whether  or 
not  we  are  conforming  to  His  standard.  Having  found  the 
idea  inherent  in  the  term  for  conscience,  we  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Scripture  involved  and  found  that  it  used  the 
word  exactly  in  accord  with  the  content  of  the  term,  while 
related  passages  throughout-  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
not  using  the  word,  but  expressing  the  idea  nonetheless, 
built  up  the  doctrine  in  the  same  general  mold. 

Dallas,  Texas.  ' 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  January-March  Number ,  1946) 


THE  RAPTURE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

By  Arthur  B.  Whiting,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  July-September  Number,  19^5) 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  central  passage  of 
revelation  concerning  the  rapture,  it  will  be  observed  that  a 
number  of  features  characterize  this  great  event.  First,  it 
will  be  sudden.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  expositors  to  interpret  certain  events  of  Scripture 
as  processes,  a  weakness  usually  revealed  in  explanations  of 
pro]jl)hetical  subjects.  This  Thessalonian  passage,  like  the 
rest  of  God’s  Word,  will  admit  of  no  such  exegetical  jugglery. 
The  rapture  is  a  sudden  event  in  point  of  time  and  must  not 
be  conceived  of  as  a  long-drawn-out  process  in  human  his¬ 
tory.  Confirmation  of  this  is  seen  in  at  least  two  additional 
Scriptures.  In  1  Corinthians  15:61,  62,  we  read:  ‘‘Behold, 
I  tell  you  a  mystery:  we  all  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all 
be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.”  Lan¬ 
guage  could  scarcely  be  clearer  in  indicating  the  rapidity  of 
the  change  to  be  effected  at  the  Savior’s  return.  And  the 
Patmos  seer,  in  recording  the  last  spoken  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  reveals  that  the  return  itself  will  be  sudden:  “I  come 
quickly,”  i.e.,  suddenly.  Scoffers  may  sneer  at  the  seem¬ 
ingly  delayed  coming,  but  when  the  Redeemer  returns  for 
His  own  it  will  be  with  the  suddenness  of  a  Hitlerian  blitz¬ 
krieg. 

A  second  characterizing  feature  is  that  it  will  be  selec¬ 
tive.  By  such  an  expression  we  do  not  mean  that  only  cer¬ 
tain  Christians  will  be  taken  to  be  with  their  Lord,  while 
others  are  to  be  left  to  undergo  a  purgatorial  treatment  of 
suffering  on  the  earth.  This  is  a  view  which  unfortunately 
has  found  credence  among  even  otherwise  well-taught  Bible 
believers,  but  nowhere  can  we  find  warrant  in  the  Word  of 
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God  for  such  teaching.  On  the  contrary,  the  Biblical  termi¬ 
nology  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Rapture  will  concern  every 
believer,  living  or  dead.  Every  dead  born-again  one  and 
every  living  regenerate  will  share  in  this  stupendous  event. 

It  is  thus  a  selected  people  for  which  the  Lord  returns. 
The  rapture  has  no  direct  significance  for  the  godless  and 
unsaved  dwellers  of  earth;  it  is  the  second  aspect  of  His  re¬ 
turn — ^the  revelation — ^which  will  have  fulness  of  meaning  for 
the  unsaved  as  He  comes  in  judgment  and  destroys  even  with 
the  breath  of  His  mouth  and  brings  to  naught  by  the  very 
manifestation  of  His  presence  (2  Thess.  2:8).  Nor  can  we  be 
sure  that  His  coming  to  the  air  is  linked  with  Israel.  The 
specific  reference  to  “the  dead  in  Christ”  can  scarcely  be 
viewed  as  including  Old  Testament  saints,  for  the  charac¬ 
teristic  Pauline  phrase  “in  Christ”  is  used  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  to  describe  only  those  who,  through  faith  in  His  shed 
blood,  have  been  made  one  with  Christ  in  an  indissoluble  union 
effected  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence,  it  would 
seem  that  the  rapture  embraces  only  believers  in  this  present 
church  age;  and  such  being  the  case,  only  a  comparatively  * 
small  number  of  the  earth’s  population  consequently  will  be 
affected. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  be  dogmatic  about  it,  it  would 
seem  that  His  actual  return  for  His  own  will  be  shrouded 
in  secrecy.  So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  world  will 
know  nothing  of  His  coming,  although  unbelievers  will  soon 
become  conscious  of  the  event  by  reason  of  the  far-reaching 
consequences  attendant  upon  the  removal  of  all  the  saved 
from  the  earth. 

The  Scriptures  are  likewise  silent  as  to  the  immediate 
effect  upon  the  world,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
sudden  departure  of  every  true  Christian  will  be  •  startling. 
It  surely  is  not  unreasonable  or  unscriptural  to  suppose  that 
great  consternation  and  alarm  will  be  produced  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  world  by  such  a  stupendous  event  as  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  all  real  believers.  While  imagina¬ 
tion  finds  an  extended  field  for  play  in  contemplating  the 
effect  upon  those  who  as  mere  professors  are  devoid  of  true 
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spiritual  life  but  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  sense  of  false 
security,  it  is  certain  that  to  all  such  this  great  day  of  Christ 
will  indeed  be  a  tragic  awakening. 

We  are  on  surer  ground,  however,  when  we  consider  the 
consequences  of  our  Lord’s  return  to  the  air,  for  revelation  is 
quite  explicit.  For  the  Christian,  it  will  mean  three  things: 
translation,  transformation,  and  testing;  for  the  world,  it 
will  mean  suffering  of  a  nature  hitherto  unknown  in  human 
history. 

The  Thessalonian  passage  already  examined  plainly  indi¬ 
cates  that  before  the  actual  translation  of  believers  occurs 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  This  resurrection  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  series  of  resurrections  designated  by 
the  term  “first”  in  Revelation  20:6:  “Blessed  and  holy  is 
he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection:  over  these  the 
second  death  hath  no  power;  but  they  shall  be  priests  of 
God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
years.”  It  is  a  resurrection  which  will  be  concurrent  with 
the  Lord’s  appearance  in  the  air;  His  presence  there  will  be 
the  great  signal  for  the  uprising  of  every  sleeping  believer 
in  Christ.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  every  recorded  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  was  in  response  to  the  command 
of  the  Savior.  •  It  will  be  remembered  that  to  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  He  said:  “Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise”  (Mark 
6:41) ;  to  the  widow’s  son.  He  said:  “Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee.  Arise”  (Luke  7 :14) ;  and  to  the  already  entombed  Laza¬ 
rus,  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice:  “Lazarus,  come  forth” 
(John  11:43).  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  these  resusci¬ 
tations  were  not  resurrections,  but  may  it  not  be  that,  in 
the  manner  of  accomplishment,  the  former  foreshadows  the 
latter?  Such  a  belief  apparently  finds  support  in  the  men¬ 
tion  of  -  the  threefold  signal-summons  in  the  Thessalonian 
passage  and  in  the  reference  to  “the  last  trump”  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  15:52,  “In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump:  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible.”  One  writer  maintains  that 
“the  last  trump”  was  an  expression  very  familiar  to  the 
people  who  lived  in  Paul’s  day.  He  says:  “It  was  in  com- 
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mon  use  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Army.  When  a 
Roman  camp  was  about  to  be  broken  up,  whether  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  or  in  the  day,  a  trumpet  was  sounded.  The 
first  blast  meant,  'Strike  tents  and  prepare  to  depart.*  The 
second  meant,  ‘Fall  into  line,*  and  when  what  was  called  ‘the 
last  trump*  sounded,  it  meant  ‘March  away.*  The  apostle 
uses  that  figure,  and  says  that  when  the  last  trump  of  this 
age  of  grace  sounds,  thep  we  shall  be  called  away  to  be  for¬ 
ever  with  the  Lord.***  The  Captain  of  our  salvation  and  the 
Commander  of  our  souls  shall  call  His  forces  together,  thus 
summoning  His  saints  into  His  glorious  presence.  The  dead 
shall  be  raised  in  power,  the  living  instantly  changed,  and 
together  they  ascend  to  Him  who  has  come  for  them.  Who 
can  begin  to  describe  such  a  heavenly  scene?  Since  nothing 
has  ever  occurred  to  which  we  can  compare  the  wondrous 
scenes  of  this  future  day,  the  human  mind  utterly  fails  to 
conceive  the  fulness  of  the  joy  and  the  glory  which  will  then 
be  manifested.  It  is  true  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  trans¬ 
lated  without  experiencing  death,  but  even  the  grandeur  of 
the  latter*s  ascent  in  a  chariot  of  fire  falls  far  short  of  the 
surpassing  splendor  of  the  gre^t  multitude  of  glorified  saints 
mounting  upwards  in  the  very  power  of  God  that  raised  the 
Lord  Jesus  from  the  tomb  of  death. 

This  translation  of  believers  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
to  the  air  is  frequently  alluded  to  throughout  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  but  is  never  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  be¬ 
cause  the  church  was  not  in  view  in  those  days.  First  an¬ 
nounced  by  our  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  16:18),  the  fulness  of 
revelation  concerning  God*s  purpose  in  the  church  was 
committed  to  the  Apostle  Paul  (Eph.  3:1-13).  Hence  it  is  in 
his  writings  that  this  wondrous  truth  is  unfolded  and  de¬ 
veloped,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  him  referring  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  rapture  as  a  mystery,  “Behold,  I  tell 
you  a  mystery:  we  all  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed**  (1  Cor.  16:61).  By  describing  it  as  a  mystery,  he 
is  not  intimating  that  it  is  something  mysterious  and  incapa- 


*H.  A.  Ironside,  Addresses  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  p.  529. 
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ble  of  being  understood,  but  rather  indicating  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  now  revealed  which  hitherto  had  been  concealed. 

In  this  verse  from  his  Corinthian  letter  the  apostle  makes 
reference  to  the  great  change  which  the  believer  will  undergo 
in  connection  with  his  Lord’s  return  for  him.  Translation 
involves  transformation.  The  change  is  said  to  affect  the  two 
classes,  the  dead  and  the  living:  ’’For  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor¬ 
tality”  (1  Cor.  15:53).  The  dead,  whose  bodies  were  corrup¬ 
tible,  will  be  raised  in  bodies  that  will  never  know  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  living,  who  have  bodies  subject  to  death,  shall  be¬ 
come  the  possessors  of  bodies  that  are  deathless.  Then  shall 
be  fulfilled  the  promise  of  Romahs  8:11,  ”But  if  the  Spirit 
of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwelleth  in  you, 
he  that  raised  up  Christ  Jesus  from  the*  dead  shall  give  life 
also  to  your  mortal  bodies  through  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  you.”  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  Romans  8 :23,  “And 
not  only  so,  but  ourselves  also/  who  have  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting 
for  our  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body.” 

The  changed  body  of  the  believer  is  further  described  in 
Philippians  3:20,  21,  “For  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven; 
whence  also  we  wait  for  a  Savior,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  who 
shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may 
be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory,  according  to  the  work¬ 
ing  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subject  all  things  unto  him¬ 
self.”  This  present  body  is  truly  a  body  of  humiliation, 
characterized  as  it  is  by  many  limitations  and  various  weak¬ 
nesses  and  he  who  resides  therein  cannot  but  be  conscious  of 
its  imperfect  condition.  But  a  body  that  is  in  the  likeness  of 
the  body  of  Christ’s  glory — what  a  contrast!  Such  a  body 
cannot  be  subject  to  sickness  or  sin,  to  disorder,  decay  or 
death;  neither  shall  it  know  any  of  the  limitations  of  earth. 
It  will  be  a  body  that  will  be  able  to  accomplish  all  that  the 
spirit  purposes.  While  we  do  not  know  all  the  elements  of 
its  glory,  it  may  be  that  the  scene  on  the  Mount  of  Trans¬ 
figuration  affords  an  anticipative  glimpse  of  the  solar-sur¬ 
passing  splendor  which  shall  distinguish  it.  That  this  is 
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not  just  a  figment  of  the  imagination  is  evident  from  the 
statement  of  our  Lord  as  recorded  in  Matthew  13:43,  “Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father.”  This  shall  be  so,  because  “we  know  that,  if 
'  he  shall  be  manifested,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see 
i  him  even  as  he  is”  (1  John  3 :2). 

The  Scriptures  further  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  body  received  at  the  rapture  will  be  spiritual.  “It  is 
^  sown  a  natural  body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body*’  (1  Cor. 
15:44).  A  spiritual  body  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  body 
composed  of  spirit.  The  word  “spiritual”  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  not  used  as  an  antonym  for  the  word  “material,” 
but  is  best  viewed  as  being  connected  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Thus  while  the  “spiritual”  body  may  be  a  body  where  the 
human  spirit  may  have  full,  unhindered  expression — an  im¬ 
possibility  with  the  present  “soulish”  body — ^we  much  prefer 
to  regard  it  as  a  body  which  is  completely  and  fully  ani¬ 
mated  and  dominated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  two  views, 
however,  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  it  is  probable  that 
both  will  be  true  of  the  new  spiritual  body  received  by  the 
believer,  which  will  bear  the  image  of  the  Savior.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  will  be  a  body  perfectly  adapted  and  suited  to 
I  residence  in  the  place  which  our  Lord  promised  to  prepare. 

In  view  of  such  a  striking  and  stupendous  transformation, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  cries  of  triumph  should  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  those  who  undergo  the  great  change.  “O  death, 
where  is  thy  victory?”  jubilantly  ask  those  who  are  raised 
from  the  dead;  while  the  living  saints,  who  have  put  on  im¬ 
mortality,  give  expression  to  their  consciousness  of  conquest 
in  the  words:  “0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?”  And  together 
they  blend  their  voices  in  ascribing  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  the  One  who  has  made  it  all  possible  and  actual :  “Thanks 
be  to  God,  who  ^veth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”  (1  Cor.  16:64-67). 

A  third  consequence  of  the  Lord’s  coming  for  His  own  is 
that  of  the  believer’s  testing.  Transformed  and  translated, 
the  child  of  God  is  now  to  be  tried.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Scriptures  indicate  a  threefold  judgment  for  the  bom- 
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again  one.  At  the  cross  he  was  judged  as  a  sinner,  and  for 
sin,  in  the  death  of  Christ  (John  5:24) ;  during  his  Christian 
life  on  the  earth  God  deals  with  him  as  a  son  (Heb.  12:7); 
but  following  his  being  '‘caught  up*’  to  be  with  Christ,  he  is 
to  be  judged  as  a  servant  (2  Cor.  5:9,  10). 

Assurance  as  to  the  time  of  this  trial  as  a  servant  is 
given  in  1  Corinthians  4:5,  where  it  is  definitely  linked  with 
Christ’s  coming:  “Wherefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
until  the  Lord  come,  who  will  both  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  and  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
hearts;  and  then  shall  each  man  have  his  praise  from  God.’’ 

The  basis  of  this  testing  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ 
is  clearly  a  matter  of  revelation,  for  the  plain  statement  of 
Scripture  is  that  “Each  man’s  work  shall  be  made  manifest’’ 
(1  Cor.  3:13a).  It  is  therefore  a  judgment  concerning  the 
believer’s  seryice,  and  the  matter  of  importance  in  that  day 
will  be  quality  rather  than  quantity.  “The  fire  itself  shall 
prove  each  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is’’  (v.  13b).  All 
works  that  are  not  according  to  God’s  standard  will,  like  so 
much  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  be  consumed  before  Him  whose 
“eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,”  and  the  believer  suffers  a  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  reward;  but  for  service  that  survives  the  di¬ 
vine  fire-test  and  thus  remains  of  permanent  value,  even  as 
gold,  silver,  and  costly  stones,  there  is  a  suitable  recompense 
from  the  Lord  according  to  His  gracious  promise.  Startling 
as  may  be  the  revelations,  surely  that  day  will  have  its  com¬ 
pensations  of  glory  for  saint  and  Savior  alike.  And  with 
His  own  thus  finally  judged,  the  Lord  is  ready  to  receive  the 
church  as  His  bride  and  the  great  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is 
the  glorious  consummation. 

This,  then,  is  the  significance  which  the  rapture  holds  for 
true  believers.  But  what  of  the  issues  for  the  unsaved  who 
are  left  on  the  earth?  The  genuine  Christian  is  “caught  up” 
in  grace  at  the  Lord’s  return,  but  that  same  coming  means 
that  the  unbeliever  will  be  cut  off  in  judgment  unless  there 
shall  be  a  reception  of  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  which 
shall  be  proclaimed  in  the  period  immediately  following  the 
departure  of  the  church.  This  seventieth  week  of  Daniel’s 
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revelation  will  be  a  period  of  unparalleled  suffering  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  time  of  “Jacob’s  trouble” 
when  Israel  shall  experience  the  climactic  troubles  of  her 
age-long  sufferings  (Dan.  12:1;  Matt.  24:21),  as  the  final 
divine  judgments  fall  upon  the  world  in  general  and  the 
chosen  people  in  particular.  The  conditions  of  unspeakable 
anguish  which  feature  this  period  are  graphically  portrayed 
in  Revelation  6-19;  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
full  details  because  of  much  evident  symbolism,  the  terrible 
character  of  the  symbols  points  to  the  dreadful  reality  of  the 
things  for  which  the  symbols  stand. 

When  will  the  Lord  come?  This  is  a  question  which  has 
been  asked  down  through  the  centuries,  and  many  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  answer  it  by  various  ingenious  theories  and  cal¬ 
culations.  All  such  attempts,  however,  are  futile,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  Scripture  is  altogether  silent  with 
regard  to  the  exact  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  Word  of  God 
expressly  warns  that  this  is  a  secret  known  only  to  God 
Himself :  “But  of  that  day  or '  that  hour  knoweth  no  one, 
not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son  but  the 
Father”  (Mark  13:32).  The  primary  reference  is  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  aspect  of  the  Lord’s  return  but  the  principle  involved  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  rapture.  One  would  judge  that  with 
such  emphatic  language  as  our  Lord  used,  no  individual 
would  ever  attempt  for  one  moment  to  discover  the  time 
when  He  should  come.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many 
have  ventured,  in  the  most  daring  and  dogmatic  way,  to 
predict  not  only  the  year  and  the  month,  but  also  the  very 
day,  when  the  Lord  is  to  return! 

Such  irreverent  atteinpts  at  date-fixing  have  resulted  in 
incalculable  harm,  for  they  have  been  used  to  discredit  pro¬ 
phetic  truth  in  general  and  the  Lord’s  return  in  particular. 
But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  relative  time  of  His 
coming  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  When  this  pres¬ 
ent  age  has  run  its  appointed  course,  then  shall  He  return 
to  claim  His  own  and  take  them  to  be  with  Himself  forever. 

It  remains  but  for  us  to  note  briefly  the  challenge  which 
the  glorious  truth  of  Christ’s  return  issues  to  every  believer. 
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Seconded  vent  teaching  is  sometimes  .rejected  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  practical,  that  it  bears  no  relation  to  conduct, 
that  it  does  not  strengthen  the  moral  life.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  belief  in  His  return  does  not  impose  any  ethical 
imperative,  neither  does  it  impart  any  compelling  inspiration. 
Such  statements,  of  course,  reveal  gross  and  inexcusable  ig* 
norance  of  the  Bible,  of  church  history,  and  of  present-day 
life.  The  New  Testament  teaching  is  that  every  doctrine 
has  its  associated  duty.  Knowledge  and  action,  theology  and 
morality,  creed  and  conduct — ^these  are  related  as  the  root 
of  the  tree  is  to  its  fruit.  Belief  is  wedded  to  behavior.' 
‘*What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder”  (Matt.  19:6)  announces  a  principle  which  as  truly 
applies  to  the  union  of  doctrine  and  deportment  as  it  does 
to  the  union  of  husband  and  wife. 

Then  what  manner  of  men  ought  we  to  be?  The  Bib¬ 
lical  teaching  concerning  the  life  of  the  believer  in  the  lisdit 
of  *His  return  may  be  summarized  in  this  threefold  fashion: 
walking  in  holiness,  working  in  haste,  and  waiting  in  hope. 

The  believer  is  to  walk  in  holiness.  “Holy  living  and 
godliness”  (2  Peter  3:11)  are  to  be  distinguishing  features 
of  his  life  on  earth  in  all  its  varied  relationships,  and  what 
this  involves  is  detailed  and  developed  in  Romans  18  and  14. 
Surely  nothing  impels  so  much  to  keen,  pure  and  vigorous 
living  as  does  the  blessed  hope  that  He  may  return  at  any 
time  for  His  own. 

The  believer  is  to  work  in  haste.  He  has  been  saved  “to 
serve  a  living  and  true  God”  (1  Thess.  1:9).  And  when  our 
Lord  gave  the  instruction:  “Do  business  till  I  come”  (Luke 
19:13,  lit.).  He  evidently  did  not  mean  that  the  time  should 
be  filled  up  with  mere  activity,  but  that  it  should  be  spent 
accomplishing  the  divinely-appointed  task  of  witnessing  to 
a  lost  world  concerning  the  Christ  of  Cavalry  and  of  the 
Empty  Tomb. 

Finally,  the  child  of  God  is  to  wait  in  hope,  “to  wait  for 
his  Son  from  heaven”  (1  Thess.  1:10).  He  is  to  wait  for 
the  Son,  not  to  watch  for  signs.  Waiting  time  is  not  wasted 
time,  for  the  believer  is  to  work  while  he  waits.  He  is  to 
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labor  energetically  and  at  the  same  time  live  expectantly. 
The  hope  he  cherishes  is:  Perhaps  He  will  come  today.  It 
is  his  privilege  to  retire  at  the  close  of  the  day  with  the 
thought  that  the  midnight  gloom  may  turn  to  midday  glory, 
and  to  rise  at  the  dawn  of  another  day  with  the  glad  thought 
that  that  day  holds  the  possibility  of  the  glorious  meeting 
with  Christ  in  the  air.  No  wonder  the  Scriptures  call  it  “the 
blessed  hope”  (Titus  2:13)1 

“The  Blessed  Hope” 

It  is  not  for  a  sign  we  are  watching — 

For  wonders  above  and  below, 

The  pouring  of  vials  and  judgment. 

The  sounding  of  trumpets  of  woe; 

It  is  not  for  a  Day  we  are  looking. 

Not  even  the  time  yet  to  be 
When  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  God’s  glory 
As  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

It  is  not  for  a  King  we  are  longing 

To  make  the  world-kingdom  His  own; 

It  is  not  for  a  Judge  Who  shall  summon 
The  nations  of  earth  to  his  throne. 

Not  for  these,  though  we  know  they  are  coming; 

For  they  are  but  adjuncts  of  Him 
Before  Whom  all  glory  is  clouded. 

Beside  Whom  all  splendor  grows  dim. 

We  wait  for  the  Lord,  our  Beloved, 

Our  Comforter,  Master,  and  Friend, 

The  substance  of  all  that  we  hope  for. 

Beginning  .of  faith  and  its  end; 

We  watch  for  our  Savior  and  Bridegroom, 

Who  loved  us  and  made  us  His  own; 

For  Him  we  are  looking  and  longing — 

For  Jesus,  and  Jesus  Alone. 

— Annie  Johnson  Flint 
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Symbols  op  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  C.  Gordon  Brownville, 

D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  140  pp.  $1.50. 

To  many  readers  this  book  will  recall  the  splendid  work 
by  F.  E.  Marsh  on  Emblems  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Brown¬ 
ville  states  that  Dr.  Marsh's  book  greatly  influenced  him.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  whereas  Dr.  Marsh  was  much  too 
brief  in  his  treatment  of  some  of  the  emblems  of  the  Spirit, 
Dr.  Brownville  has  enlarged  these  with  great  profit,  thus 
providing  a  supplementary  volume  which  those  who  have  Dr. 
Marsh's  book  will  want  to  place  on  their  shelves  beside  it. 
It  so  happens  that  Dr.  Marsh  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  the 
reviewer.  Dr.  Brownville,  who  is  pastor  of  Tremont  Tem¬ 
ple,  Boston,  has  written  well  and  with  unusual  skill  and  in¬ 
corporates  must  most  delightful  poetry.  The  book  is  thor¬ 
oughly  commended. 

Born  Crucified.  By  L.  E.  Maxwell.  Moody  Press,  Chicago. 

191  pp.  $1.76. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  the  author,  has  long  studied  the  essential 
features  of  the  spiritual  life.  This  volume  crystallizes  his 
long  research  on  this  subject.  The  title  is  suggestive.  We 
And,  however,  that  the  word  bom  refers  to  the  second  birth 
in  Mr.  Maxwell's  conception.  There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in 
which  our  Lord  became  the  Lamb  of  God  to  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  thus  tasting  death  for  every  man  that  com- 
eth  into  the  world,  and  that  each  one  born  into  the  world  is 
born  under  the  egis  and  value  of  the  cross. 

No  body  of  truth  has  been  more  neglected  than  the  walk 
of  the  believer.  Theologians  have  avoided  investigation  into 
the  doctrine  underlying  this  whole  truth.  The  modern  Kes¬ 
wick  movements  are  an  attempt  to  correct  this  neglect.  Mr. 
Maxwell  is  to  be  commended  in  his  effort  to  base  the  spiri¬ 
tual  life  on  the  death  of  Christ.  Too  many  fail  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  death  of  Christ  in  relation  to  sanctifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  died  to  sin ;  it  is  rather  that 
by  a  judgment  death  to  the  sin  nature  (cf.  Rom.  8:3  where 
“condemned  sin  in  the  flesh"  is  to  be  rendered  “judged  the 
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sin  nature  in  the  flesh”)  the  nature  is  perfectly  judged  be¬ 
fore  God.  The  major  passages  bearing  on  Christ's  death  are 
classifled  in  two  groups:  (1)  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  (2) 
Christ  died  unto  the  sin  nature.  The  first  group  of  passages 
is  well  represented  by  1  Corinthians  16:3,  4;  the  second  by 
Galatians  5:24,  which  reads  that  they  that  are  Christ’s  have 
crucifled  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts  thereof.  This 
is  done.  It  was  done  before  the  believer  was  bom  again.  In 
each  instance  he  was  born  crucified. 

The  objective  in  view  is  not  merely  to  destroy  the  flesh 
or  to  treat  it  as  dead.  Here  very  much  vagueness  is  abroad. 
The  judgment  of  the  sin  nature  was  to  the  end  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  might  be  righteously  free  to  control  the  sin  nature.  If 
criticism  is  to  be  made  of  this  volume,  it  will  be  that  there  is 
little  place  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  work  in  the  sanc¬ 
tification  of  the  believer.  The  plan  of  salvation  from  the 
reigning  power  of  sin  is  as  clear  and  simple  as  the  plan  of 
salvation  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin.  It  is,  that  free¬ 
dom  is  secured  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  deliver  and  that  He  will 
deliver  those  who  trust  Him.  Romans  6:11  suggests  the  first 
of  three  words  which  together  sum  up  the  believer’s  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  word  is  reckon  which,  in  this  instance,  means 
believe.  In  Romans  6:13  “let  not”  implies  that  it  will  be  in 
the  way  and  by  the  plan  God  has  provided.  Romans  6:12, 
“yield.” 

To  those  who  are  pursuing  the  whole  theme  of  the  over¬ 
coming  life,  much  will  be  found  in  this  book  of  value. 

Miner  Brodhead  Steams 

Religious  Liberty  in  Latin  America?  By  George  P.  How¬ 
ard.  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  170  pp.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  “mtist”  for  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
for  all  Christians  who  are  missionary-minded, — and  all  of 
them  ought  to  be,  in  view  of  our  Lord’s  last  command.  There 
is  probably  no  one  else  so  well  qualified  to  write  upon  the 
burning  question  asked  in  the  title  of  this  book,  for  Dr. 
Howard  was  born  in  Argentina,  and  is  therefore  a  citizen  of 
that  country,  and  has  traveled  widely  throughout  Latin 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  being  of  North  American  par¬ 
ents,  and  having  received  his  higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  he  fully  understands  the  North  American  viewpoint, 
and  is  able  to  interpret  Latin  America  and  its  ideas  to  North 
Americans.  The  author’s  theological  views  are  probably  at 
considerable  variance  with  those  of  this  reviewer,  but  this 
book  does  not  deal  with  such  questions.  It  treats  in  an  ad- 
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mirably  objective  manner,  and  yet  with  the  most  commenda¬ 
ble  thorousrhness,  the  question  raised  in  the  title,  and  also  the 
whole  question  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Latin  America. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  devastating  answer  to  “the 
specious  lie  that  Protestant  missions  in  Latin  America  are 
subversive  of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy”  (p.  xiv).  And  the 
answer  is  taken  largely  from  the  mouths  and  from  the  pens 
of  the  outstanding  Latin  Americans  themselves,  for  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  went  to  no  end  of  trouble  to  visit  personally  the  leaders 
of  the  principal  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  viewpoints  on  this  vital  matter.  One  is  really 
amazed  at  the  unanimity  expressed  by  these  men  and  women, 
to  the  effect  that  Protestant  Missionaries  are  more  than  wel¬ 
come  in  their  countries. 

The  temptation  to  quote  largely  from  this  book  is  strong, 
but  each  one  must  read  it  for  himself.  And  by  all  means  do 
not  omit  the  foreword  written  by  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Princeton  Seminary,  and  himself  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  Peru.  A  list  of  the  chapter  titles  may  serve 
to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  reader:  Roman  Catholics  raise 
an  issue;  The  issue  of  Religious  Liberty;  How  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  is  South  America?;  Catholic  Action  in  Spanish  America; 
Do  Latin  Americans  resent  Protestant  missionaries?;  Latin 
Americans  speak  out;  Religious  uniformity  and  national 
unity;  Latin  America  needs  a  religious  revolution;  Latin 
Americans  want  liberty;  Status  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
Latin  America;  Protestant  Missions  in  Latin  America  must 
continue. 

Quito,  Ecuador  (now,  Brussels,  Belgium). 

Professor  John  H.  Bennetch 

From  Scenes  Like  These.  By  Ethel  Wallace.  Hathaway 

and  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  223  pp.  $2.00. 

Biography  has  exercised  no  little  appeal  in  the  realm  of 
literature.  A  rare  flower  in  this  garden,  however,  is  Chris¬ 
tian  autobiography,  especially  the  type  written  in  readable, 
artless  fashion.  Any  work  with  such  qualities  can  be  the 
strongest  kind  of  an  apologetic  for  the  Faith,  hence  this  re¬ 
view  of  a  volume  from  a  member  of  the  National  League  of 
American  Pen  Women  and  the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women. 

Robert  Burns*  “The  Cbtter*s  Saturday  Night**  appro¬ 
priately  furnishes  a  title  for  the  book  (the  subtitle  reads 
“Life  in  a  Christian  Family,**  with  the  comment  added :  “None 
of  the  characters  or  events  of  this  book  are  flctitious**).  The 
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four  lines  quoted  on  the  title  pagre  may  well  summarize  the 
emphasis  of  all  its.  pages,  and  they  do  tell  the  story  of  a 
Scotch  home  .: 

“From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  rever’d  abroad ; 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

‘An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  G^.’  ” 

Many  of  the  lifelike  characters  delineated  here  are  gone.  Miss 
Wallace  herself  having  married  and  moved  to  Princeton,  seen 
a  brother  go  through  the  first  World  War,  then  to  the  second 
World  War  along  with  nephews.  The  book  closes  before  the 
latter  conflict  had  ceased,  the  last  date  being  March  29,  1945. 
Thus  quite  a  few  years  are  spanned. 

In  four  parts  the  narrative  is  developed  with  ease.  “The 
Grown-Ups’’  describes  the  large  family  circle  in  the  home¬ 
stead  near  Philadelphia.  “Things  of  Yesterday’’  concerns 
itself  with  the  scenes  and  experiences  of  youthful  days,  all 
so  lovable  because  Christian  and  natural.  All  of  the  third 
section  is  given  over  to  “Gordon’s  Letters  from  the  Front 
during  the  First  World  War,’’  the  brother  just  out  of  college 
who  was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  , the  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery.  “Things  of  Today’’  completes  the  story  with  twenty- 
six  more  incidents  and  revelations  of  a  happy  family  trium¬ 
phant  over  the  world.  Whoever  reads  this  autobiography 
cannot  go  away  without  praising  God  for  the  testimony  of 
its  lines. 

Behind  the  Ranges.  By  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor.  Lutterworth 

Press,  London.  255  pp.,  18  illustrations.  $2.00. 

Any  production  from  the  able  pen  of  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor 
who  wrote  “Borden  of  Yale,’’  etc.,  makes  history  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  literary  world.  Her  newest  work  of  biography  has  al¬ 
ready  gone  through  one  British  edition,  the  present  volume 
being  a  photo-lithoprint  reproduction  for  American  consump¬ 
tion.  This  time  the  subject  is  J.  O.  Fraser,  pioneer  mis¬ 
sionary  in  southwest  China  and  Lasuland,  one  of  the  remotest 
parts  of  inland  China — ^where  the  Burma  Road  crosses  the 
mountainous  borderland,  a  land  of  ranges  inhabited  by  nu¬ 
merous  aboriginal  tribes,  especially  the  Lisu  people.  Sudden 
d^th,  September  28,  1938,  took  Fraser  away  in  the  prime  of 
his  life.  Complete  in  many  ways  as  this  narrative  is,  publi¬ 
cation  of  which  coincided  with  the  golden  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor,  “a  severe  loss  of  sight” 
hindered  the  book  from  reaching  the  size  originally  intended ; 
the  last  two  chapters  had  to  be  curtailed  considerably. 
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Fraser  graduated  with  a  degree  in  engineering  at  the  age 
of  21,  attaining  honors  at  London  Universiy,  only  to  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  North  London  training  school  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission  for  another  year’s  work  preparatory  to  the 
mission  field.  A  passion  for  music,  unusual  powers  of  phys¬ 
ical  endurance,  and  devotedness  to  the  Savior,  along  with 
splendid  family  background,  also  went  into  his  preparation 
for  the  work  abroad.  Fraser  did  not  marry  until  1929,  when 
Roxie  Maud  Dymond  of  the  United  Methodist  Mission  work 
in  China  became  his  bride.  Two  children,  the  widow,  and 
an  aged  mother  survive  this  hero  of  the  Faith.  W.  H.  Aldis, 
who  writes  the  Foreword,  has  singled  out  the  leading  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Fraser  that  brought  him  success.  They  include 
stern  self-discipline,  love  for  men’s  souls,  continual  prayer, 
wise  missionary  leadership,  and  withal  a  humble,  likable  per¬ 
sonality.  No  wonder  that  missionary  biography  can  stimu¬ 
late  Christian  activity  and  fervor!  Here,  then,  is  another 
book  for  all  believers  to  secure  and  ponder. 

Surgery  Speaks  to  China.  By  Paul  E.  Adolph,  B.A.,  B.S., 
M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Major,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.A.  China  In¬ 
land  Mission,  Philadelphia.  195  pp.,  19  photographs  by 
the  author.  $1.50. 

The  autobiography  of  a  medical  missionary  to  China  dur¬ 
ing  the  eventful  years  of  1929-1941  commands  respect.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  when  the  writer  tells  his  story,  for  the 
most  part,  in  non-technical  language  and  with  the  specific 
purpose  of  giving  “a  picture  of  what  medical  missionary 
work  is  like,  presenting  some  of  its  problems,  its  challenge, 
its  aims  and  the  measures  it  uses  to  reach  its  objectives.” 
Major  Adolph  of  Philadelphia,  graduate  of  Wheaton  College 
and  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
now  stationed  with  the  army  of  occupation  in  France,  served 
under  the  China  Inland  Mission  for  more  than  ten  years.  A 
few  years  after  reaching  the  field  he  married  a  friend  of 
Philadelphia  days  who  proved  helpful  in  his  hospital  labors. 
Two  children  complete  the  family  circle. 

Herbert  M.  Griffin,  home  director  for  North  America  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  contributes  a  valuable  introduction 
— so  meaningful,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  reproduced  here  as 
the  conclusion  to  this  review:  “It  was  a  privilege  to  read 
the  manuscript  of  Surgery  Speaks  to  China,  and  I  heartily 
commend  the  book  to  all  who  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  China  and  of  how  advanced  medical 
science  is  being  applied  to  meet  some  of  those  needs.  Major 
Paul  E.  Adolph  has  written  in  an  instructive  and  interesting 
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manner  of  his  own  rich  and  varied  experiences  as  a  surgeon 
in  China,  where  he  served  in  the  fellowship  of  the  China  In¬ 
land  Mission  prior  to  his  receiving  a  commission  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  made  to  see  China  through  the 
eyes  of  a  missionary  surgeon.  How  realistically  he  has  de¬ 
picted  the  problems  of  medical  missions  in  China ! — especially 
to  those  of  us  who  have  made  our  home  among  the  people 
of  that  vast  land  and  to  whom  the  Chinese  are  not  simply  a 
mass  of  humanity  but  likeable  individuals  with  very  distinct 
and  different  personalities,  and  many  of  whom  are  in  des¬ 
perate  spiritual  and  physical  need.  We  are  fortunate  at  this 
time,  when  China  is  calling  for  hundreds  of  skilled  foreign 
doctors  and  nurses,  to  have  this  first-hand  testimony  of 
Major  Adolph  concerning  the  care  ot  the  wounded  and  af¬ 
flicted  in  war  areas,  and  the  methods  of  treatment  of  various 
types  of  diseases  in  inland  China.  How  Major  Adolph  accom¬ 
plished  what  he  did  with  the  limited  facilities  at  his  disposal 
is  a  marvel.  Back  of  his  splendid  training  and  natural  med¬ 
ical  skill,  the  reader  can  trace  the  more  than  professional 
desire  to  serve  the  Chinese  people.  As  a  Christian  surgeon. 
Major  Adolph  represents  the  challenging  need  for  m^ical 
missions.  It  is  evidenced  throughout  this  book  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  medical  missionary  is  rendered  in  the  Name  of  Him 
who  said,  *I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.’  I  trust  this  book  will  have 
the  wide  circulation  it  deserves.” 
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